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EFFECT OF AGE AND EXPERIENCE 
ON TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 


Sia CER | 
THE PROBLEM DEFINED 


As a by-product of a previous study (1924) ! it was noticed that 
a score on one sub-test * of an intelligence examination may depend 
more exclusively on native brightness than scores on other sub- 
tests. The fact observed was not new, but the particular circum- 
stances in which it was observed have led to what is believed to 
be a new attack. Suppose we are dealing with two pupils, A and 
B, for whom the following relationships hold: 


Pupil A Pupil B 
Mental Age = Mental Age 
Chronological Age << Chronological Age 


But it was found that 
Score on sub-test X = Score on sub-test X 


Some sub-test must exist where 
Score on sub-test Y < Score on sub-test Y 


Otherwise the two mental ages could not be equal. 


On intelligence tests, as constructed at present, a young bright 
child and an old dull child obtain their mental age ratings by per- 
formance on the same sub-tests. It would seem that any sub-test 
that depends upon the bare fact of living in the world—sub-test 
Y for instance—would favor the dull child. Thus if we find that 
some sub-test is tending less towards measuring native brightness 
than the whole battery and is depending more on chronological age 
than the battery, we may question, so far as this sub-test’s contri- 

1In the Bibliography, pp. 73 to 74, will be found the complete reference 


which is here indicated by date. This arrangement has been followed 
throughout the study. 

2 By sub-test is meant a type of situation presented to the subject; for 
example, in the Binet-Simon Test the ‘repeating of digits’ or the ‘detect- 
ing of absurdities in passage read’, or in group tests, ‘arithmetic prob- 
lems’, or ‘analogies’. 
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bution is concerned, whether a mental age of eight for an eleven- 
year-old child means the same thing as a mental age of eight for 
a seven-year-old child. 

If changes in a sub-test score are related to changes in chrono- 
logical age (C.A.), this may mean, to the extent of the relation- 
ship, dependence strictly on length of life; but abilities depending 
on C.A. may be interpreted as depending either on greater oppor- 
tunity to learn, due to length of life, or on greater opportunity 
to learn, due to better environment or more careful supervision 
on the part of elders. Provided a satisfactory technique can be 
discovered for showing the above, we can evaluate various sub- 
tests.on the basis of whether each is tending more or less than 
the battery to measure native brightness relatively free from the 
effects of mere living in the world and from the effects of environ- 
mental conditions. It is obvious that this may lead to a con- 
sideration of whether the mental ages as indicated by the entire 
battery may not be leaning too much in one direction or the other, 
and this very question would be tending toward a new definition 
of mental age. This last consideration, however, would be beyond 
the bounds of this study. 

For the sake of clarity, we have, spoken up to this point some- 
what as if the problem were simply a matter of determining how 
much each sub-test depended on C.A. Certainly, however, the 
case is not so simple. A sub-test may not depend at all upon C.A. 
and yet be a poor one because it does not measure mental age 
(M.A.). In order to determine which sub-tests are good for a 
battery, we wish to know how well the scores on these differentiate 
between the brighter and the duller children of the same chrono- 
logical age. But we want to know, in addition, what relations 
exist between scores on the sub-tests and chronological ages for 
children who are of the same mental maturity. We desire sub- 
tests which show high positive correlation with M.A. for children 
who are alike in C.A.; for children who are alike in M.A. we 
desire tests which show no relation to C.A. These are two 
different demands, and are not two ways of saying the same thing. 
A sub-test may correlate with the best obtainable mental ages to 
the extent of +.70 for a group alike in C.A. and similar in 
environmental circumstances, and so far it might appear to be 
one of our best sub-tests. But since it is not correlating perfectly 
with mental age, we do not know what will happen if it is given 
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a chance to measure changes in C.A. and in environmental con- 
ditions, these two being free to vary. It is even easier to see 
that a sub-test which satisfies the condition of not correlating with 
C.A. is not necessarily a good one, because it may prove good 
from this one viewpoint and yet not measure mental age at all. 

One other complexity suggests itself. Where will be obtained 
the measures of mental maturity which are to be used as a part 
of the criterion? If the sub-tests are to be tested on the basis 
of how well they measure mental maturity stripped of all traces 
of C.A., this demands not only a method for doing it but also 
some pure mental measures to start with. Such measures are 
not available. Two alternatives face us. The first is to give up 
because we do not have a satisfactory measure to use as a basis. 
This suggests an interesting line of thought which has formed 
the starting point for sundry different types of destructive argu- 
ments. It is something like this: If we do not have an entirely 
satisfactory measure with which to start, we cannot prove any- 
thing ; if the measure is satisfactory, there is nothing to prove. A 
second attitude which might be taken is to begin with the best 
knowledge available. Applied to the problem at hand this would 
mean the use of some of the best measures of mental maturity 
that are obtainable. Though it is thought that these measures will 
be imperfect as a result of depending upon sub-tests which measure 
to varying degrees factors irrelevant to brightness, the sub-tests 
which are most guilty of this defect may be discovered. Once 
they are discovered, they may be eliminated, and through the use 
of those remaining, new measures—not perfect but better ones— 
will result. 

The steps outlined in the latter part of the preceding paragraph 
represent the writer’s idea as to how the results of such a study 
as this may be applied toward the improvement of mental ages. 
They do not represent an outline of what is to be attempted here. 
The proposal in this study is to take the first step, that is, to 
evaluate sub-tests on the basis of which depend most on fac- 
tors that apparently have little to do with mental endowment. 
In other words, this article will confine itself to the problem of 
the effect of age and experience on certain component tests of 
some widely used group examinations. Not only does it appear 
that the steps given above are necessary to obtain a better mental 
age by the attack that is here proposed, but it would seem that 
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the order of the steps is logical. Specifically, it appears that once 
we have decided upon mental ages that are to be taken as a part 
of the criterion, we cannot move up to the second step and try to 
make the criterion better until we have compared every sub-test 
with the original one accepted. With the admission that the mental 
ages in the criterion are not perfect measures but the best that it 
was feasible to obtain, we shall proceed as if the mental ages were 
perfect measures, and we shail confine ourselves to the first step. 
If it is found that some sub-tests are subject to the influence of 
age and environmental conditions more than others, on the basis 
of our criterion, we shall be content in this study to point out this 
fact and to indicate briefly as we go along its implication on the 
. theory and technique of mental measurement. The problem of 
eliminating those sub-tests found to be most undesirable, or— 
what amounts to the same thing—the construction of an exam- 
ination which includes only those sub-tests which appear best 
according to our criterion, will not be attempted here. And obvi- 
ously we cannot take the third step of getting new and better 
measures without having taken the second. In confining ourselves 
to the first part of the process, however, we shall not be barred 
from a theoretical view of the outcome. 

Though the method of attack employed here is different from 
that used elsewhere, and though no one has dealt with this matter 
in much detail in the field of group tests, the general problem of 
this study is an old one, and one which has received attention 
from many writers. 

Stern (1912) says: ‘““There are certain abilities that are essen- 
tially a function of age, relatively independent of intelligence; 
there are other abilities that are conditioned entirely by specific 
degrees of intellectual development, regardless of the age at which 
this development is attained. . . . It will be of great value for 
us to be able to discover by analysis of the results of Binet-Simon 
Tests which of the tests applied to the feeble-minded correlate 
more with age and which more with real intelligence.” 

Comparing the results of Chotzen on feebleminded children of 
eight and nine years and the results of Bobertag on normal chil- 
dren of the same ages, Stern concludes that the backwardness of 
the feebleminded was least in the following tests : ‘telling forenoon 
from afternoon’, ‘defining in terms of use’, ‘knowing one’s own 
age’, ‘esthetic judgment’, ‘telling the number of fingers’, ‘describ- 
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ing a picture’, ‘counting thirteen pennies’, The backwardness was, 
on the other hand, very pronounced in the following: ‘memory- 
span for sixteen syllables’, ‘memory-span for five digits’, ‘making 
change’, ‘counting backwards from twenty to zero’, ‘definition of 
superordinate terms’, ‘comparison of two objects from memory’, 
‘recall of a short story’, ‘naming the months’, ‘arranging of five 
weights’. 

Meumann (1913), in adapting the Binet-Simon Tests for use 
in Hamburg, proposed a division of tests at each age level into 
three separate divisions, viz., tests of development or maturity, 
tests of intelligence, and tests of environment. To give some idea 
of his divisions, the tests at the ten-year level are reproduced here. 


Tests of Tests of Tests of 
Development Intelligence Environment 

6. Repetitions of four 3. Making sentences 1. Time orientation. 
to six letters or digits containing 3 or2words. (Naming the months, 
and sentences up to 40 4. Comprehension seasons in which Eas- 
syllables. questions. ter, Pentecost, and 

9. Suggestion, with 8. Fables tests. X’mas come, etc.) 
lines. 2. Knowledge of 

10. Esthetic judg- coins, paper money, 
ment, post-marks, address, 
a. Of simple pictures. time-tables. 
b. Of different artistic 5. Space. The un- 

pictures. folding experiment, 
c. Of ugly objects and copying a drawing. 

pictures. 7. Vocabulary test. 


The point to be emphasized is not which sub-tests Meumann 
selected for each division—for this is open to some discussion— 
but the fact that he felt all the sub-tests were not equally immune 
from the effects of development and environment. 

Claparede (1914), who comments at length on Meumann’s 
series, makes the following significant statement: “If we dis- 
cover that a function is in close relation to a certain age level, new 
investigations will be necessary to tell us whether the execution 
of the test depends on age itself, that is to say, on certain degrees 
of maturity of the brain or the mind, or whether age has only 
intervened indirectly by multiplying opportunities of exercise of 
the function. . . .” 

Terman and Childs in 1912, during the time that they were 
making the Stanford Revision of the Binet Test, which has proved 
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to be such a valuable contribution to mental measurement in this 
country, made the following statement about the theory under- 
lying the selection of sub-tests: “The only way to make sure that 
our measurement will arrive at any approximation of the former 
(i.e., a measure of intelligence) is to choose for our tests types 
of performance which will not be too greatly influenced by such 
differences in training and experience as ordinarily exist among 
the children of civilized people living under fairly uniform con- 
ditions of home life and educational advantages.” 

Pintner and Patterson (1914) gave an example of two sub- 
tests used in the Binet-Simon Tests which appeared to them to 
depend too much upon experience. These were (1) ‘the naming 
of the days of the week’, and (2) ‘the naming of the months of 
the year’. Their results are based on an examination of 988 
persons in institutions for the feebleminded, of whom 382 were 
below fifteen years and 606 above fifteen years in chronological 
age. The following sentences are taken from their report: “For 
the days test at age six we now have 80% passes as compared with 
590% for the younger children. ... The point seems to be 
that it is experience alone and not mental ability that is shown. 
The inability of a child of nine or ten to pass these two tests does 
not preclude him from being able to pass them at a later date 
notwithstanding permanent mental arrest.” The fact that the 
two sub-tests which are emphasized above happen to be alternates 
in the Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale does not detract from 
the point that is being made by the authors relative to the influence 
of C.A. on sub-test scores, because the same criticism has been 


made of two of the tests that are not alternates, by Dr. Taylor 


(1923). Referring to the ‘naming of coins’, she says: “It was 
believed that merely years of living, of experiencing years of life, 
affected the test (Stanford Revision of the Binet) results.” At 
another place in this thesis she criticizes from the same angle the 
sub-test ‘counting backwards from twenty to zero’. 

Though statements could be taken from the writings of several 
others * to show the seriousness with which this problem (i.e., the 


*The former is used as an alternate test in the Stanford Revision at 
age seven; the latter is an alternate at age nine. In the original Binet- 


Simon Scale the former was included in the 1908 Scale, but omitted in. 


the 1911 Revision, while the latter appeared in both 1908 and 1o11. 
*In addition to the authors quoted, I have been assisted especially by 
the writings of Bickersteth, Chapman and Dale, Gordon, and Rum. 
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dependence of sub-tests on factors other than brightness) has 
been considered, only one other quotation will. be included. 
Whipple (1924), who seems to have given a great deal of atten- 
tion to this problem and has seen fit to translate into English 
many foreign comments upon it, may well be chosen to summarize 
the point. He does it in one sentence. He says: “Generally 
speaking, it would seem desirable to exclude from our intelligence 
examinations any test that exhibited marked correlations with 


chronological age, coupled with low correlation with endowment.” 


CHAPTERAT 
THE DATA AND THE METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Mental ages were obtained by means of four group intelligence 
tests for 487 school children taken from four different towns or 
cities. Table I shows the distribution of these pupils by schools 
and by school grades. The mental age for each child was deter- 
mined by getting a median of the four mental ages obtained by 
the four examinations. Then each sub-test of the examinations 
was correlated, by partial correlation methods, against mental 
age and against chronological age. A twofold criterion was set 
up, and the sub-tests were ranked on the basis of how near they 


approached this. 
TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 487 PupPiILs By SCHOOLS AND GRADES 


School Grades 


Schools Ed Gs GPUs IRS aR oy 
7th 6th sth Total 4th 3rd Total 
- Children’s University 
School, New York 
City Rei secnnteie I 6 14 ai 23 9 32 53 
Monessen, Pa. ..... ss 28 24 52 34 20 54 | 106 
Public School No. 1, 
Bronx, New York 
(Ginger ete cmietr etc af 590 20 79 of Se be 
Scarboro, N. Y..,.. ee 13 14 27 14 Be 14 ts 
PoRichimonds, Vas eeces ae xe 208 | 208 ee he a 208 
Potals ie cctner tat I 106 280 | 387 71 29 | 100 | 487 


The Tests—tThe four tests selected were: National Intelligence 
Test, Scale A; National Intelligence Test, Scale B; Haggerty In- 
telligence Examination, Delta 2; Otis Group Intelligence Scale, 
Advanced Examination. This battery was given to only 387 chil- 
dren. One hundred pupils in this study were in the third and 
fourth grades, and for this group the battery was not exactly the 
same as above, the Otis Primary Examination being substituted 
for the Advanced in these lower grades. 


There were several reasons for the selection of these particular 
8 
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tests. First, they were very carefully standardized, each being 
the product of one or more of America’s most eminent specialists 
in test construction. Second, in all studies where group test 
results have been compared with results on batteries composed 
of other group tests or with Binet Mental ages, these four rank 
among the best. The figures reported by Gates, Stenquist, and 
Root are representative. Gates and Root worked the correlations 
between Stanford-Binet mental ages and mental ages of several 
group tests. The former (1922) reports the following results : 


Tests r o 
PWAtIOicLi L CSt SCALE Ante ae nee se aniarca vss a. weiss 47 .05 
ALIGN ELeSE wal amb a neuacie-teiaip ses siee-sa « 45 04 
Pee Leyes MeSte DGl tino astern aasis occ a cicie nese ne 48 17 
OnmspAdvanced Examinabionic ccc. onc ceseae ces 61 .06 
Bern EN CIT OSE A se cracineNovtccaiewreraapciacutia ckiace sone 52 17 
BICOL ek SLES Se cheatin ways i aae ae catia seiwies .49 05 
Heacborn, Avand: Sicombined aah: onde woseivens«s 58 .09 
LENE RS ID Ok ane Sas ane 45 12 


Root (1922) reports the correlations between Stanford-Binet 
mental ages and group test mental ages, as follows: 


Tests Yr PE; 
INetioniaien lest Cale Ae was cvs ae ete sie 84 .O1 
INationalsshest Ocale Bccwseicas nom ce alee 86 OI 
laseeriyo best. Welta 2.0. sn es ckss coe 84 OI 
Otis Advanced Examination ............. 80 .02 
Opselrimary Hxamination. 2.00% sx) x. sem 80 ue Aiki 
Wvhetiitietemn EADUP iow Cede: bc bureau ste 88 09> range of 
MieatiOPh  SETeS Es aches fo rk dawe oars, 79 .02 | gtades) 
WEaENOrIMSeLesw howe otis deities cates 87 OI 
TAS Rp UTay EO-d lay od ee anne Enea parent aera orr ae 74 .03 
Berrie Group ume rises testa ce cers eos ests e: eitshe 75 02 


Stenquist (1921) worked the correlations between various intelli- 
gence tests and a composite made of many and varied tests. He 
finds these four tests to rank highest. The correlations found for 
them are as follows: 


Tests Y P.E. 
INevitoria lined CShm SCAle A Wi aise titer) eiclebe a0) ere veredo cals 80 OI 
Nationale West male). Beye itead vate cls: :oee oke.e%e 2,3 0 79 OI 
Tdas een yen beste Cita 2 scclclfelsctesctarnelsiaw's a SI .O1 
OtiswAdvanced Examination wjels-rsrlecles os os 68 02 


Elsewhere * he says that these four are the most widely used gen- 
eral intelligence tests in the grades for which they were devised. 
4Stenquist, J. L., Manual for Stenquist Tests of Mechanical Aptitude, 


p. 3. He mentions along with these tests only two others, and both of 


those are for high schools. : : 
Dr. Arthur S. Otis, of the World Book Company, has given the writer 
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A third reason for selecting these particular tests was that they 
contained a wide variety of popular sub-tests. Of the total 
twenty-six sub-tests used in Grades 5 to 7, twenty were sufficiently 
dissimilar to deserve classification into separate types. This 
classification is arbitrary. The division into types was based, first, 


TABLE II 


Tue Twenty DirrereENT SuB-TEsts STUDIED IN GRADES 5-7 AND THE 
EXAMINATIONS IN WuicH EacH Occurs 


Names of Tests 


Names of Sub-Tests ‘ 
Hag. Otis 
Nat. A| Nat. B A2 Adv. 


Arithmetic: PSoblémgi-seecnsaa eon «eee eee = I I 
Séntence- Completion... ca 5. dye sieton <2 sous iene 
TO o1Ca lar S eleCh Olmert ct cur cance staan ener chee 
Synonym—Antonym (same—opposite) ........ 
Wiad elo}vor Bytoah i= ete se marae Ro eee meioe area eA See 
Warten ireCtiOns <a. sane ce ccusae anuiree ase case 
Selection of Opposites (opposites)............ 
WWisaTiranged a> lite G eSuite len yinmmettuciiommeenie veieete 
Watchingmrroverbs (proverbs) va... eee ee 
Geometric= Figures ee cc ccc ciate corel niembe eioearnene re ae 
FANGS TEM Olea cia ge EEN cee RT CIEE CTL Ooh TOE Oe GS = I 
Similarities fecceccsee ok oer oa ee 

Naria tivied Oni) lCtlOr uss tera otic sewmmcesere tele lector fairer 

INI Reso oy ieee, teeter tn Oe as ee ena Le nee 
Vocabulary ‘(Gentence (reading) in .1 a eceseert oe os I 
Pictures Comp] Crimi wer tects oenttorsastersceoeerotetays Reece 

Best Reasons (practical judgment)............ nts as 
Vitter cimratto re weres ae trtete testator teat ene ae tetecerotesateeree ae I 
Fundamentals Arithmetic (computation)....... a; I 
Visual Comparison (comparison)............. : I 


HAH 
iso 


Wee HH! 


. 


HHH Re! 


Note: The table is read as follows: ‘Arithmetic Problems’ was one sub-test in each 
of the three different tests, i.e., in Nat. A, Hag. A2, and Otis Adv.; ‘Sentence Com- 
pletion’ was one sub-test in one of the tests, i.e., Nat. A; etc. 


on the names given to the sub-tests by the author or authors, and 
second, on a common-sense study of the nature of the situations 
presented and responses called for. Since the facts will be pre- 
sented for each sub-test separately, no importance is attached to 
this more or less satisfactory division, except its value in proving 
that the four tests contain a rather wide range of sub-tests. 
Not only do these examinations contain a wide range of com- 


some interesting estimates in connection with the extent to which these 
tests have been used. He says: “I estimate that about two million children 
have been tested by the Otis Advanced Examination, and probably one 
million by the Otis Primary. I feel certain that over a million copies of 
each of the other tests have been used, and probably over two million of 
the National Intelligence Test, Scale A.” 
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ponent tests, but they contain those which, for the most part, have 
been widely used in other group tests. Take, for example, four 
or five other verbal group tests suitable for use above the third 
grade, and see what proportion of their sub-tests is similar in form 
to those studied here. Seven out of eight sub-tests of Army Alpha 
appear to be similar in form; four out of the ten in Dearborn, 
Series II, Tests 4 and 5; five out of the seven in Illinois I; two 
out of three of Miller (the other one being a combination of two 
which are in our battery) ; seven out of ten of the Terman Group 
Test. Tables II and III give a list of the tests studied. 


TABLE III 


THE SEVENTEEN DIFFERENT SuB-TeEsts STUDIED IN GRADES 3-4 AND THE 
Test IN WuicH Facu Occurs 


Names of Tests 


Names of Sub-Tests 


Hag. 
Nat. A] Nat. B] “A> Prim. 


PNMEEn Men. PLODIEMS SGrawc eas athens Gewese I 

PEncencen Completions. whens oc eeiies sak elses I 

EOE Calme SEIECEOMN s.clsck cvs ccneh oe Seo o ee ee en I 
Synonym—Antonym (same—opposite) ........ I 
Sonmeitale [OV rea ation hohe = aren: phar ae eee ceo ee I 

Ora MRI ECHOHS 5 ieys ote sland areas ke cee eee eo 

INSU OBEIS CIOL poe SA Rta Co ae enter a epee 

INES =" 2 SRD NSS DES Soren eee 

PIC ITeS OCUUENCE ucts kee oad Ao tk esied cane wile ©, 
SiMilasineswes caaeee sahew hosel sae eee anata aoe 
Vocabulary (sentence reading) ..5......-.5... oe I 
ETceunes OamipletiONy«., sy sims csc hah ease 
Best Reasons (practical judgment)............ 
MIO CITIA LOM eres, via spaeios ave sete seloie.d waa eicles 
Fundamentals Arithmetic (computation)....... 
SSSR OPRE GES Sy Oe Ar ieee ats Oe rea grea Tee 
Visual Comparison (comparison)............. 


mt te” 


Sprueriede ss yt >: 
- 
% 


(oni an 


* The administering of these two sub-tests requires so much more oral 
language than the giving of those with which they are grouped that they 
probably should be placed under separate headings. However, we wish 
to be conservative in our statement of the number of different sub-tests, 
since we do not claim these divisions to be anything but arbitrary. 


Median.—There are several methods which might have been 
employed in getting a composite of the results from the four 
mental tests, each with some advantages and some disadvantages. 
The median of the four mental ages was finally decided upon as 
being as satisfactory a method as any. Any form of mean, plain 
or weighted, would have given undue emphasis to extreme scores. 
This appeared to be a distinct disadvantage because we had no 
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reason whatever to wish the extreme scores to affect especially 
the composite. The median has advantage over any other measure 
of central tendency, except the mode, from this one point of view. 
Yule (1922, p. 120) discourages the use of the median in cases 
of discontinuous variation and in cases where the series of meas- 
ures is small. In general his chief objection to the use of the 
median is not that it is necessarily further from the real point 
of central tendency than some other measure that might be em- 
ployed, but that it is more difficult to interpret mathematically. 
He says that in some cases the median may be a better measure 
of central tendency than the average. To quote him: “If obser- 
vations of any kind are liable to present occasional greatly out- 
lying values (whether real, or due to errors or blunders), the 
median will be more stable and less affected by fluctuations of 
sampling than the arithmetic mean.” Pintner (1923, p. 78) 
defends the method of using a median of mental ages as the best 
guess as to the actual mental age of an individual, but it should 
be said that in his illustrations of the method he does not deal 
with as few as four measures. In the present study the median 
was decided upon because the primary object was to obtain from 
the four mental ages the most likely mental age of the child, 
regardless of whether the composite mental age was subject to 
algebraic treatment or not. The reason for using mental age 
rather than crude score, or any other measure, is obvious: it was 
the simplest and most feasible method in this case for obtaining 
comparable units. 

Interval Between First and Last Tests —If the mental ages for 
all tests were to be considered comparable, ideal conditions would 
have demanded that all tests be given within a short space of time 
—probably an interval of two or three days at the most. But 
487 children with ideas of their own, together with their parents 
or guardians with their ideas, and their teachers, principals, and 
superintendents with their ideas, do not yield so readily to con- 
ditions which an experimenter considers ideal for his experiment, 
not to mention a host of physical conditions which cannot be con- 
trolled. In the Richmond sampling the longest interval between 
the administering of the first and the fourth test was thirteen 
days. The maximum intervals between the first and the last test 
for the other samplings were as follows: For Children’s Uni- 
versity School, six days; for Monessen, one month; for Public 
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School No. 1, Bronx, five months; for Scarboro, eight months. 
It was deemed unnecessary to attempt to correct the mental ages 
of any of the tests for the effect of maturing in any except the 
last two schools. 

The method of correcting for the mental growth during the 
testing period so as to make different mental ages comparable 
can best be explained by an actual illustration. The seventh grade 
class in Scarboro School took National A and National B on 
November 4, Haggerty on May 26, and Otis on May 27. Feb- 
ruary 16 would be the mid-point. We computed the I.Q. for 
National A, and by means of it predicted what would have been 
the most probable M.A. on February 16. We did the same for 
National B. For Haggerty and Otis the same procedure was 
followed, except to calculate back to February 16. The median 
of the theoretical mental ages was found. The C.A., of course, 
was also taken as of February 16. This procedure assumes the 
constancy of I.Q., but few of even the most critical will object 
to this assumption when the interval for which we are making it 
is never over four months. There is another criticism of more 
serious import. When we increased the mental age for National A 
from what it was on November 4 to what it would most probably 
be on February 16, we added on an amount to mental age which 
was never accounted for in terms of scores on the sub-tests. 

Likewise a certain amount was deducted from the tests given 
in May, but nothing was ever deducted from the scores on the 
sub-tests. The consequence of this is that the scores for the 
sub-tests of examinations given later than the average tend to 
be too high; the scores on sub-tests for examinations given earlier 
than the average tend to be too low. The effect of this on the 
correlations between scores on the sub-tests and mental ages, and 
between scores on sub-tests and chronological ages, is to force 
them toward zero. The error involved here, however, is probably 


_ more serious theoretically than practically. In the first place, the 


intervals mentioned above are maximum intervals; the time span 
between the first and last test for every child of these schools 
was not as great as these figures show. Secondly, the number of 
cases affected by this error was not especially large. The num- 
ber of children from Scarboro School, where the interval was. 
greatest, was only twenty-seven for grades five to seven, and 
fourteen for grades three and four; the number from Public 
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School No. 1, Bronx, where the interval was next greatest (five 
months) was seventy-nine for grades five to seven. 

Sub-Test Scores.—The scores employed for the component tests 
were the crude scores as weighted by the author or authors of the 
respective examinations. For example, in order to get the total 
crude score on National A, the authors direct us to multiply sub- 
test #1 by 2, sub-test #2 by 2, and sub-test #5 by %o, 
and the others by 1. It is these scores, as weighted in the total 
crude score of the test, that have been used in this study. 


SAM PLING 


From the very outset it was clear to the writer that the results 
obtained in this study would be largely influenced by the nature 
of the sampling of the population upon which the results were 
based. In facing this difficulty one course of procedure, which 
was rather inviting, was to be fairly careful about the method of 
selection of cases, and then ease one’s conscience at the end— 
if it were not at ease—by statistical refinements of the results. 
After considerable thought this method did not appear to be a 
promising one in this case. Instead of taking a sampling, working 
out the results, and then expressing the reliability in terms of a 
formula, which would demand that we assume more than we could 
justly assume,’ it appeared to be a better policy to take two or 
three samplings, and work out all results separately. A compari- 
son of the results based on the different samplings would act as 
a sort of common-sense test of reliability, in addition to any 
reliability figures that might be worked out by more refined 
methods. 

Richmond Sampling—One set of data was the test results for 
208 white children of the lower half of the fifth grade of the 


* There are two different lines of thought in connection with this. First, 
we mean that for practical purposes we do not care so much about the 
relations existing between a sub-test and M.A., or between a sub-test and 
C.A., for a perfect sampling of all the children in the United States, as 
we do about the relations existing in a specific school, the enrollment of 
which may differ considerably from the perfect sampling. An examination 
may yield mental ages which are considered highly accurate for a perfect 
sampling, but the real injustice comes when a given child is erroneously 
ranked in a particular school of a specific type of population. Second, 
one of the hypotheses with which we started was that probably better 
environment acted somewhat like length of life (C.A.) on mental ages. 
To assume a perfect sampling would be to level any effects that might 
come from this aspect of C.A. 


ny 
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public schools of Richmond, Va. Richmond is a city of 180,000 
people. Though there are several private and parochial schools 
in the city, the majority of its children attend the public schools. 
The total school enrollment is 86 per cent of the total number 
eligible for school attendance as shown by the school census. The 
208 pupils represent all the 5A7* pupils from three different 
schools and seven different rooms. These particular cases were 
selected with no other purpose in view than that they should be 
typical of the city. One school was in the northern part of the 
city, a second in the west end, and the third was on the south side. 
One was in a community where, as a whole, the social status was 


TABLE. LV 


Per Cent oF PoPpuLaTION IN Various GAINFUL OccuUPATIONS (GENERAL 
Divisions) For Unitep STATES * AND FoR FATHERS oF 208 RICHMOND 


CHILDREN 

habitants of | Fathers of 

Uonro yrs ichmond 

Old and Over Children 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Husbandry.. 298 O15 
Et rations Of. Minerals 02: cvtjb ics. is vais ms a aiayee 033 .000 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries....... 329 eee 
MERIT ALON ah ce jie as Meee EO cia nS oe .086 .149 
“PSE Vahey De cea aby eS Re ee era 108 333 
Public Service (not elsewhere classified)....... .023 .030 
TOPE ESTO Tala SET VICE meee, Wane e hMe so csi so ate.alaves 034 045 
Domestic and Personal Service...............-. .037 .O10 
Meferica MOCEUPATONS ie nates anaes scone Sa ee O51 105 


* General divisions and figures for all inhabitants in gainful occupations in the 
United States taken from Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920—Population: 
Occupations, p. 2, Table 2. 


below the average of the city. The occupations of the parents 
were, in general, unskilled, semi-skilled, or skilled. Another com- 
munity was one that might be considered the general average of 
the city. Many proprietors of small stores, office assistants, and 
some professional people lived in this neighborhood. The third 
section was above the average of the city. It was made up of 
proprietors of large stores, heads of real estate companies, bankers, 
professional people, and the like. The number of pupils from 
the community which was described first was 81; from the second 
61; from the third 66. 

The occupations of the fathers of all the pupils of the Richmond 


1In Richmond 5A means the lower half of the 5th grade. 
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sampling were divided into nine groups, and compared with the 
figures for the United States. Although the general divisions 
of occupations used by the United States Bureau of Census are 
not arranged so as to be especially serviceable for indicating social 
status, a comparison between the Richmond sampling and the 
population of the United States as a whole, on the basis of the per 
cent of the total in each occupational division, will enable the 
reader to draw his own conclusions concerning the sampling. 

It is believed that the conditions of testing were such as to 
make for reliable results. The children were all American born, 
and lived in homes where English was spoken by both parents. 
Not over a half dozen heard any other language at home than 
English. Very few of the children had ever taken a group intelli- 
gence test before this work began. In addition to these conditions, 
the same examiner gave all the tests and carefully supervised the 
scoring. The pupils were tested in their own classrooms and all 
distractions were reduced almost to a minimum. 

Miscellaneous Sampling, Grades 5-7.—In several respects the 
Miscellaneous sampling stands in marked contrast to the Richmond 
sampling. In the first place, the children were not all from the 
same city. The word “Miscellaneous” is chosen for convenience 
to show this. Of the total 179 cases, 52 were from Monessen 
Public Schools, Monessen, Pa.; 21 were from the Children’s Uni- 
versity School, a rather exclusive private school, New York City; 
79 were from Public School No. 1, Bronx, New York City; and 
27 were from Scarboro School, an exclusive private school, 
Scarboro-on-Hudson, N. Y. Second, instead of having a group 
in the same half-grade, according to their school classification, we 
shall deal with pupils who were scattered over six half-grades. 
Again, though the pupils selected from each school are typical, we 
think, of the school from which they were taken, the enrollment 
of each school or school system was not a fair sampling of the 
total population of American school children. Fourth, though 
the experimenter took precaution not to include the test results 
for any child who was not American born, there is a wide range in 
the pupils’ capacities in understanding English. The language 
handicap was greatest for the pupils of Public School No. 1, 
Bronx, where over 90 per cent of the children were of Italian 
parentage. The language factor was an important consideration 
in Monessen schools also. The United States Census of 1920 
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showed the total population of Monessen, all classes, to be 18,179, 
and of this number 11,234, or 62 per cent, were listed as native 
whites. With the aid of the principal of the junior high school, 
who knew most of the children and was familiar with all the 
family names, all the pupils in this study were divided into groups 
on the basis of nationality. By this method we found 63 per cent 
of our group to be from American homes. The rest of the pupils 
were, in about equal numbers, Italians, Slavs, and Finns. The 
pupils in Children’s University School and in Scarboro, with two 
or three exceptions, came from homes where superior English 
was spoken. 

Fifth, all the children were not equally familiar with stand- 
ardized tests. It is impossible to state the differences definitely, 
but in general it may be said that little or no testing with group 
intelligence tests had been done in Monessen or in Children’s 
University School previous to the giving of the battery here 
studied ; much work of this nature had been done previously in 
Public School No. 1, Bronx, and at Scarboro. It is not believed, 
however, that any of the pupils who are included in this study 
had taken any other tests at so short an interval before this — 
battery—if they had taken any group intelligence test at all—as 
to render their results incomparable to those of other pupils. 
Another factor that might tend slightly toward making the results 
of the Miscellaneous sampling different from those of Richmond 
is the fact that all the tests were not administered by the same 
examiner in the former case, nor scored by the same individuals. 
This might be a serious criticism, if the different examiners were 
not thoroughly trained. As a matter of fact, all these examina- 
tions were given by well trained examiners who used great care. 
The scoring was carefully done. 

Lastly, a few comments of a summary nature should be made 
on the differences in environmental conditions existing among 
these 179 children. It will be remembered that in the Richmond 
sampling few, if any, pupils from either the very inferior or the 
very superior homes were included. On the contrary, the range 
in the Miscellaneous sampling is very wide. From homes closely 
bordering on tenements, where no English was heard, nor any 
books in English were present, except the children’s school books, 
and where travel was impossible ; to homes of the very wealthy and 
of the cultured, where books were supplied and reading encour- 
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aged by the parents, where the conversation was elevating, and 
where travel was frequent—this is the range. Many children were 
at or near these extremes, and our guess is that the distribution 
of these 179 cases, on the basis of standard of living or of en- 
vironmental condition, does not approach as closely a normal 
curve as it does a rectangle. 

Miscellaneous Sampling, Grades 3-4.—All that has been said 
about the Miscellaneous sampling (179 cases) in Grades 5-7 
applies in a general way to a third sampling of 100 cases in Grades 
3-4 from Children’s University School, Monessen, and Scarboro, 
with the exceptions which naturally go with the fact that no pupils 
were included from Public School No. 1, Bronx. In order to 
distinguish between these two Miscellaneous samplings, we shall 
often refer to the pupils in Grades 5-7 as Miscellaneous sampling 
a, and to the pupils in Grades 3-4 as Miscellaneous sampling 6. 

Variability of Mental and Chronological Ages—Before leaving 
the subject of sampling, a statement should be made about the 
ranges of mental and chronological ages. Of course, no child was 
included whose median mental age was dependent upon a theoreti- 
cal value obtained by any extension of tables for converting crude 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE AND THE VARIABILITY OF MENTAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES FOR 
Eacu OF THE THREE SAMPLINGS 


Sampling Grades Range o Koa (see 


Miscellaneous @..| 5-7 es 96-168 | 15.48 144.02 179 


Cc. 99-168 | 15.72 144.21 179 
IRAChiiOnid se senereeele 5A M.A 96-168 | 12.40 132.88 208 
CA IOI-168 | 13.08 134.23 208 
Miscellaneous B..} 3-4 M.A. | 103-153] 11.86 122.26 100 
CA 84-178 | 17.74 114.60 100 


scores to mental ages. In order to avoid as far as possible many 
of the controversial points connected with the limit of growth, no 
pupil was included in the Richmond sampling or the Miscel- 
laneous sampling a (Grades 5-7) whose mental or chronological 
age exceeded fourteen years. This rule was followed at the ex- 
pense of discarding a large number ' of cases in the Miscellaneous 
sampling a. In Miscellaneous sampling 8 (Grades 3-4) the three 


*If, for example, the range has been 96-198 for M.A. and 99-201 for 
C.A., there would have been 245 cases instead of 179. A few correlations 
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children whose chronological ages were between one and ten months 
above fourteen years were included. 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 


The general problem to be attacked was presented in Chapter I, 
but a review of the central points will not be out of place here. 
Let us take two children whose true mental ages are equal, say 
eight years, but whose chronological ages differ. Let child A be 
seven years old, and child B ten years old. When these two chil- 
dren are examined on mental tests, it is conceivable that the fact 
that B has been experiencing situations for three years longer than 
A may enable him to do better on certain types of sub-tests. It 
is hardly possible that such an effect could be offset by any dis- 
advantages of being in the world. Any sub-test that depended 
upon growth in C.A. as weil as in M.A. would be favoring 
the older child; and to the extent that it measured factors depend- 
ent upon C.A. it would be tending to give a larger M.A. to the 
older child. It would seem that what we desire in the M.A. 
technique is that mental ages should be comparable, regardless 
of the chronological ages that go with them. This would require 
that sub-tests measure mental age alone and not be dependent 
upon C.A. 

Suppose we had a group of children who were alike in C.A. 
It would then be clear that for this one group of children the 
higher a sub-test correlated with a true measure of mental age the 
better the sub-test. Suppose, on the other hand, we had a group 
of children alike in true mental age. Then if a sub-test of some 
fallible examination correlated positively with C.A., that sub-test 
would be tending to give a higher M.A. to the older child. If we 
should obtain a negative correlation between a component test and 
C.A., we should have to assume that it was testing something which 
decreased as age increased. It is difficult to say just what this 
“something”! could be, but if it did exist, a sub-test would be 
were worked out on the basis of these 245 cases for purposes of compari- 
son, but nothing of significance was discovered. 

*It is conceivable that with increase in C.A. there may go a change 
in interest somewhat irrespective of increase in M.A., so that some test 
might appeal more strongly to the younger of two children of the same 
M.A. Also, undesirable character traits in the field of effort, acquired | 
the more strongly by being considered a “dummy” for a longer period, 


may possibly work against the older child. But this study can offer no 
evidence on this. 
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favoring the younger child to the extent to which it depended upon 
it. Here again we would have a sub-test that was contributing 
toward inequality of mental ages for pupils who have been 
assumed equal in mental maturity. Consequently, it would seem 
clear that we wish this relationship to be zero. 

If we could, in practice, get the ideal conditions that we assume 
above, the problem would be easy,—or rather we should say it 
would be foolish, because if we had a measure of true mental 
age, we would not need to bother about these other matters. Since 
it is impractical to get a group of children of the same age, let us 
do the next best thing, viz., use the partial correlation method to 
render C.A. constant. And, since we do not have a true measure 
of mental age, let us use one of the best and most widely used 
measures that we have. With these changes, let us put the argu- 
ment of the previous paragraphs into mathematical form. We 
wish: 

(A) 7s_ma.ca to be as near + 1.00 as possible. 
(B) rgs_ca.ma to be as near 0 as possible. 


Where S equals score on a sub-test, 

Where MA equals median mental age as determined by four tests, 
and 

Where CA equals chronological age. 


For the sake of brevity, rs_mwa.ca will be referred to often as A, 
and rs_cama Will be referred toas B. 


We need both formula A and formula B. They do not repre- 
sent two ways of saying the same thing, as may seem to be the 
case at first glance. It is granted that the results on formula A 
set limits within which the results on formula B may vary, and 
vice versa (for example, both could not be + .90). But most of 
the correlations for A range between +.3 and +.7 and those for 
B between —.15 and + .30, and you cannot predict results for 
one formula from knowledge of the results on the other. A sub- 
test might correlate fairly high with M.A., when C.A. is constant, 
and so far it is well. But it may show also considerable correla- 
tion with C.A., when the latter is allowed to vary and the M.A. 
is held constant. This can be illustrated by actual figures. Using 
the Richmond data, we find that the ‘picture completion’ sub-test 
of Haggerty Delta 2 shows a correlation of + .446 with M.A— 


- 
1 
. 
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C.A. constant—and that the 7s_v4.ca for ‘arithmetic problems’ of 
National A is + .425. Interpreting this, one might conclude that 
the former sub-test was measuring more of mental age than the 
latter. However, when we allow C.A. to vary, we find that ‘pic- 
ture completion’ is not so desirable as it seemed at first, because 
it also correlates to a considerable extent with C.A. The rs-ca.ma 
is + .235 for ‘picture completion’ and + .o14 for ‘arithmetic 
problems’. This is an instance where the two methods do not 
rank sub-tests in the same order of preference. 

The illustration just given emphasizes the fact that when re- 
sults for formula A are known you may not be able to predict 
the order of preference that will be given to component tests by 
formula B, much less the actual results for B. Obviously, the 
same illustration, by being turned backwards, can be used to 
demonstrate the fact that when B ranks tests one way, you do 
not know how A will rank them. The logic of this is easy to see. 
A sub-test may show no correlation with C.A.M.A. constant— 
but certainly this does not show that its rs_ya.ca will be high, be- 
cause it is perfectly possible for a sub-test to measure neither C.A. 
nor M.A: The number of freckles that children of grades five to 
seven can count on their left hands in thirty seconds may be an 
example ; a low score may be due to one’s inability to count rapidly, 
but it also may be due to the fact that there are no freckles there. 
In such a test it is likely that rs_c4.z4 would be low (if the results 
were based mainly on the scores of the girls present it might be 
negative!), but this would not give us reason to guess that rs_ma.ca 
would be high. 

Since these two formulas will not rank sub-tests in the same 
order of excellence, we need some method of combining the two 
into a single measure. We know logically how we wish them to be 
combined. It is perfectly plain, however, that the results on A 
and B cannot be combined directly because of inequality of units. 
For example, the number of units of correspondence required to 
raise an r from + .70 to + .80 is a great deal larger than the 
number required to increase an r from + .10 to + .20. 

The K-Method—The method employed for combining the two 
criteria into one might be called the K-method, or the coefficient 
of alienation method. It simply consists in the converting of r’s 
into K’s so that they may be directly compared mathematically. 
‘The steps in the process are: (1) compute Ky, the coefficient of 
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alienation for A; (2) compute Kg, the coefficient of alienation 
for B; (3) combine the results of the two in accordance with the 
logical principles thus far discussed. The coefficients of alienation 
are determined as follows: 


In a sense, the coefficient of alienation is just the opposite of 
the coefficient of correlation, that is, the higher the coefficient of 
correlation the lower numerically the coefficient of alienation. 
Therefore, since we have set up as one part of our criterion that 
the nearer A is to + 1.00 the better the sub-test, we may say that 
the nearer the K, is to + 1.00 the poorer the sub-test. The second 
part of our twofold criterion was that the nearer the result of B 
is to 0 the better the sub-tests; therefore, when we translate this 
into K we say that the higher the Kz the better the sub-test, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, the higher the results of 
1 — K, ” the worse the sub-test. Combining these two formulas, 
we get K, + (1—Kg). The higher the result on any component 
test in this formula the poorer the test; the lower the result the 
better the test. It is, therefore, an index, and for convenience 
in this study we shall call it the K-index. So much for the plain 
statement of the method, and except for a minor correction that 
will be discussed in the next paragraph, this is the device used for 
ranking the sub-tests in the three samplings. 

Correction.—Even though we consider the obtained mental age 
as the true mental age, there is one correction that is necessary 
and that can be made with fair approximation. Each sub-test is 
being correlated against a mental age which it helped to determine. 
This is a situation closely similar to that which we would face if 
we should correlate the throw of one dice with the total throw of 
x dice which includes the one already thrown. Since there were 
four tests contributing equally * toward the composite M.A., and 
since there were five sub-tests in two of the tests (National A and 


*See Kelley, T. L. (1923), Statistical Method, p. 173: 

*I find, after having been working with this independently for some 
time, that Dr. E. M. Bailor (1924) has made use of this same formula in 
another connection, and has named it the “predictive index.” 

* This is not strictly true, because a median has been used. 
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National B), six in one (Haggerty A 2), and ten in another (Otis 
Adv.)—the variability in the scores on all sub-tests in a given 
test being about equal—each sub-test may be considered as con- 
tributing roughly %o (for National A and National B), %4 (for 
Haggerty A 2), or %4» (for Otis Adv.) toward the median mental 
age. Therefore rs_y4 and rs_vaca are too hight A correction 
has been made for this. The method may be illustrated by taking 
any sub-test of National A. Suppose each score on each sub-test 
of National A to have a mental age equivalent. Instead of adding 
all mental age equivalents and dividing by 20 to get the composite 
M.A., let each mental age equivalent be divided by 20, and the 
composite will be obtained by plain summation. Now we are ready 
to use the formula which Thomson (1921) uses in connection with 
dice throws. The formula is: 


aay Number of dice common to x and y throws 
“VY Geometric mean of total dice in + and y throws 


It will be noticed that the formula does not call for the total of 
the throws, but only for the total number of dice in the throws. 
Therefore in our analogous case it makes no difference how many 
sides we have to our “dice,” because if the number of throws is 
large the mental age equivalents will be the same in both numerator 
and denominator and will cancel out, leaving only the number 
of sub-test, or “dice,” in the throw. The number of “dice” in each 
throw, therefore, is the important matter. In National A, we have 
twenty “dice” in our hand. We throw one, record the total of the 
throw, and let it lie. This is the x throw. Next we throw the 
remaining nineteen, and record the total for all “dice” on the 
table, i.e., for the nineteen and the one. This is the y throw. 
Thus the correlation between any sub-test S of National A or 
National B, due solely to the fact that S forms a part of M.A., is 
as follows: 


I : 
or Paes. + .224 for each sub-test of National A and B. 


I 
fel — a BS =-+ .204 for each sub-test of Haggerty Delta A. 


+The correction for these two would be slightly different theoretically 
and our correction applies strictly to the former; but, practically, the error 
involved in applying it to the second would be negligible here. 


3 
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I . 
Ys-MA = WiISC 40 —-+.158 for each sub-test of Otis Advanced. 


Ys-mMA-—= AS =-.177 for each sub-test of Otis Primary. 

Compare this discussion with what is said in the Appendix I, 
page 70, about a similar case. 

It is obvious that B is also in need of a slight correction due to 
the same fact that we have been discussing above, namely, that 
each sub-test has had a part in forming the M.A. against which 
it is correlated. The reason B is not exactly correct, of course, 
is that since rs_y4 is too high, the results obtained for 7s_ca.aa 
will be slightly inaccurate because of the error in the restricting in- 
fluence exerted by M. A. However, the error involved in allowing 
B to go uncorrected is so small that it will not change any figure 
in the first or second decimal place of the K-index. The composite 
ranking of the sub-test would not be changed appreciably. Con- 
sequently, no effort has been made to work out a correction for B. 


Let the correction for Am be made in the formula for the 
K-index. 


Am will be used to designate A as ‘measured. 

A will be reserved for Am after it is corrected. 

Bm will be used for B as measured. But since Bm goes uncorrected, 

B will be used for Bm except where contrast between their meanings 
is needed. 

re will be used for the correction, i.e. r between s and MA due to the 
fact that s is a part of WA. 

Ka will be used to designate coefficient of alienation for A. 

Kg will be used to designate coefficient of alienation for B. 

Ke will be used to designate the K corresponding to re, i.e., 
Ke= V5 Fe 


For example, the K, for sub-tests of National A and National B 
is V1 — (.224)? or .975. 

Applying the correction to Am in the formula for the K-index, 
(see p. 22) we obtain the following: 


K-index = [Ka, + (1—Ke)] + (1—Ks,), or 
K-index — Ka, + 2— (Ka, + Ke). 


But since K, is known for all cases, we may substitute its value, 
and the formula becomes: 
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Apindex = Ka. -+ 2— (Kz,, + .975) for each sub-test of National A and 
National B. 

K-index = K , +2—(K., +.979) for each sub-test of Haggerty 
Delta 2. 

K-index = Ka, + 2— (Ka,, + .987) for each sub-test of Otis Advanced. 

K-index = K4,, + 2— (Ka, +.984) for each sub-test of Otis Primary. 


Ranks—The K-indices having been found for all three sets of 
data, it only remains to rank the sub-tests in order of preference. 
Since we know that the higher the K-index the poorer the sub-test, 
we select the component test with the lowest K-index and number 
it I (1.e., the best sub-test), next lowest 2, and so on. 

As is to be expected, the ranks obtained for the three samplings 
will not agree perfectly, but in view of the differences in the nature 
of the samplings, it will appear from the results which will be given 
in the next chapter that the agreement, with a few exceptions, is 
rather remarkable for the two which are strictly comparable. It 
will be recalled that the battery for 100 cases in Grades 3-4 was 
different from the batteries used with the other samplings, and 
that there were only twenty-four sub-tests instead of twenty-six. 
It is evident, therefore, that the rankings for this sampling based 
on the lower grades are not strictly comparable, rank for rank, 
with those of the other samplings. Moreover, the rank of 24 for 
the sampling of 100 cases is indicative of the sub-test which is 
poorest in a battery composed of these tests: National A, 
National B, Haggerty Delta 2, Otis Primary; while the rank 26 
shows the poorest in a battery composed of National A, National 
B, Haggerty Delta 2, and Otis Advanced. The facts are given 
separately for each sampling, and therefore the reader can consider 
each set of rankings separately or make his own combination. 

One Method of Combining Ranks.—This combination of the 
ranks is not offered as a summary of all the facts shown by the 
separate rankings; but it is submitted for what it may be worth 
to one who does not wish to make a combination of his own and is 
not interested in minor matters that might be debated, but who 
wishes to have, as far as the writer can give it in brief form, “the 
conclusion of the whole matter.” In attempting to obtain as satis- 
factory a summary as possible, it was decided to use the facts from 
all three samplings. This forces one to assume that the mental ages 
obtained from the battery of tests used in Grades 3 and 4 were 
comparable to mental ages obtained by the other battery. This 
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does not appear to be a violent assumption since, in our case, 
three-fourths of the battery is the same. Even with this assump- 
tion, of course, the ranks are not comparable, but the K-indices 
are. The composite rank for each sub-test of National A, National 
B and Haggerty Delta 2 was found as follows : 


3(K-index for Richmond) +2(K-index for Misc. «) +1(K-index for Misc. B) 
6 


The composite for each sub-test of Otis Advanced Examination 
was found as follows: 


3 (K-index for Richmond) + 2 (K-index for Miscellaneous «) 
5 


The rank for each sub-test of Otis Primary was simply the rank 
as obtained for the 100 children in Grades 3 and 4. 

Weights that are assigned in cases like this appear to be too 
dependent upon the judgment of the experimenter, but the writer 
offers two reasons for the weights given. First, there were more 
children examined in the Richmond sampling than in the Miscel- 
laneous sampling a and more in Miscellaneous a than in Mis- 
cellaneous B. Second, it was thought that the Richmond sampling 
was a little more typical of conditions found in practical situations 
over the country than either of the other two. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the matter of language handicaps. We think that the pupils 
of a given school would be more homogeneous in language capacity 
than those of the Miscellaneous samplings. Moreover, as a prac- 
tical matter in making school adjustments to individual differences, 
errors in the relative intelligence ratings of children in about the 
same school grade would cause more injustice than errors in rating 
children with respect to others spread over several grades. Errors 
in relative ratings often cause more misunderstandings than errors 
in absolute ratings. The Richmond sampling is a group of such 
a nature that this problem of mis-measurement is presented 
in a situation more similar to the ones with which schoolmen will 
have to deal. Too much importance, however, should not be 
attached to this last thought, because, though the practical side 
should not be lost from sight, the results of this study will be of 
more interest probably from the theoretical point of view. 


é 
3 
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CHAPTER III 


DETAILS OF STATISTICAL PROCEDURES, AND 
RESULTS 


Coefiicients of Correlation—Our purpose at the beginning was 
to compute all coefficients of correlation by the original Pearson 
‘product moment’ formula. However, the adaptation of the 
‘product moment’ method used in the Otis Correlation Chart was 
found very convenient, and was used throughout the study. The 
formula upon which the Otis Chart depends is as follows: 


ye (2X? + SY? — SV’) — 22XSVY=+N 
2vV/ [SX?— (2X)? = N] [SY*— CSV)? = N] 
Where >= sum. 
“ V=yY—xX. 
“ _ X, Y, and V = measures from arbitrary zero points. 
“ _ N = number of cases. 


ts 


A comparison between the results obtained by this and the 
‘product moment’ methods is expressed by Otis as follows: “The 
coefficient by this chart is exactly the same to any number of 
decimal places as if calculated by the regular (Pearson) ‘product 


moment’ formula: 
=sry 


Ts 


when true means are used and may be said therefore to have been 
calculated by the ‘product-moment method’ to distinguish it from 
one calculated by any of the approximate methods such as the 
‘foot rule’ or rank methods.” + 

The reliability of each r was computed by the regular formula: 


Va 
ES Bg 07450750 10745 : a Table VI gives the coefficient 


of correlation between each sub-test and ‘M.A., between M.A. and 


Otis, Arthur S., Directions: Otis Correlation Chart, World Book 
Company. See also Statistical Method in Educational Measurement, pp. 
189 ff. by the same author. Also Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 8, 
pp. 440-448. 
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C.A., and between each sub-test and C.A., for the three samplings 
separately, and the measure of reliability for each coefficient. 

In applying the ‘product moment’ method to the data, we have, 
of course, assumed rectilinearity in regression. This assumption 
has not been justified in every case. In a few places where it 
appeared that a line through the actual means of the arrays would 
depart considerably from a straight line, the correlation ratio was 
computed. These results will be reported in Chapter IV. Though 
something would probably have been added by computing the 
correlation ratios for all sub-tests in each sampling, the result 
would not have justified the enormous amount of labor required. 
As will be shown in a later chapter, it does not appear that errors 
great enough to invalidate general conclusions have resulted from 
making this assumption of rectilinearity of regression. 

In order to assist the reader to envisage the figures of Table VI 
a series of small tables will be given. It is needless to say that 
these minor tables are presenting not more but less than the 
original one, but they may prove to be of some value in directing 
the reader’s attention to general trends in so far as this table 
enables one to discover them. .Of the twenty-six r’s given in the 
M.A. column for the Richmond data in Table VI, roughly one- 
fourth fall between + .67 and + .72. (See Table VII (a).) The 
mid-score of this highest quarter-group proved to be + .69. The 
sub-tests which fall in this highest quarter are as follows: sub- 
tests #2 and #3 of National A; sub-test #7 of Otis Advanced ; 
#6 of Haggerty Delta 2; and #2 and #4 of National B. Other 
parts of Table VII are read in the same way. For example, in 
sub-division (f) it will be seen that one-fourth of the sub-tests 
correlate with C.A. to the extent of —.35 to —.16 in Miscel- 
laneous sampling 8, and that these sub-tests are as follows: +2, 
#4, and #5 of National A; #7 of Otis Primary; #1 and 
#4 of Haggerty Delta 2. 

The facts presented in Tables VI, VIII and IX form the heart of 
this study. In the discussions to be offered in the following chap- 
ters frequent reference will be made to the results presented in 
these three tables. Since this is true, and since the tables are self- 
explanatory, it is unnecessary to comment on them in this chapter, 
except to direct the reader’s special attention to two or three points 
in connection with each. In Table VI it should be noted that: 
(1) All values for the M.A. columns are positive, showing that all 
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TABLE VII 
Grourinc or Ficures PresENTED IN TABLE VI 


r 
Otis * Nat. B 


Ne res T guieirect Sub-Test 
Ranges in r Con- | Midscores of Po ss ae est u Fs es it 


taining %4 of Sub- Quarter 
Tests Groups 


(a) M.A. Column, Richmond Data, Grade 5A. 


+ .67 to + .72 + .69 ae 7 6 2, 4 
+ .57 to + .64 + .60 4 237010. I 3 
+ .46 to + .56 + .50 is 1; 4, 5,6 2,4,5 ne 
+ .26 to +.45 + .38 1,5 9 3 1,5 
(b) M.A. Column, Miscellaneous Data a, Grades 5-7. 
+ .68 to + .81 +'.72 2,4 Gf 5,6 2 
+ .60 to + .67 =",63 3 2, 8, 10 I 3,4 
h545° 10 S350" |o bass . I, 4, 5, 6,9 2,4 + 
+ .03 to + .45 +..15 is 3 3 1,5 
(c) M.A. Column, Miscellaneous Data B, Grades 3-4. 
+ .63 to + .73 + .64 2,3 Se 2, 5, 6 4 
Sey He) aS OF: + .58 I 1,8 1,4 2 
044) tO) 50 + .48 4,5 4,7 a! 1,4 
+ .o9 to + .44 + .25 = 2, 3, 5,6 3 5 
(d) C.A. Column, Richmond Data, Grade 5A. 
—.06 to + .13 ap 08 5 6, 3 253 3 
—.12 to —.08 —.II Do Ant 1,4 1,4 - 
—.16 to —.12 — .13 eee 5,9, 10 5 I,5 
— .26 to —.16 — .20 as 2,7,8 6 2,4 
(e) C.A. Column, Miscellaneous Data a, Grades 5-7. 
a 207-16, -238 ++ .23 1, 5 5 3 1,5 
— .24 to —.06 —.16 oa 2,023 2,6 2,4 
— .30 to —.25 — .28 2 4, 6,7 leas 3 
— .35 to —.30 — .34 3,4 I, 8, Io + 
(f) C.A. Column, Miscellaneous Data B, Grades 3-4. 
= 100,10 j= 30 + 17 3 2,5 i, 465 
— .03 to +.05 Fade fa 3, 4,6 2,356 me 
—.13 to —.04 — .07 I ile 5 2738 
— .35 to —.16 1.26 awAsG 7 1,4 eA 


*In sub-divisions that deal with Miscellaneous 8, the facts refer to Otis Primary; 
in all other cases the reference is to Otis Advanced. 


the sub-tests correlate to some extent with M.A., as it is here 
measured. (2) The range of r’s in the M.A. columns is wide, 
the highest being + .783 for sub-test #6 (‘information’) in 
Haggerty Delta 2 in the Miscellaneous sampling «, and the lowest . 
being + .034 for sub-test #5 (‘visual comparison’) in National B y 
in the same sampling. This indicates that there is a wide differ- | 
ence in the extent to which the various sub-tests measure mental 
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age, even if we do not raise the question of how much the sub-tests 
are affected by other factors than brightness. This fact alone 
would show the necessity of a study like the present one, because 
when a sub-test like ‘visual comparison’, ‘symbol-digit’, or ‘picture 
completion’ shows very low correlations with M.A., one begins 
to wonder if it is not measuring something else in addition to M.A. 
A low correlation with M.A. does not necessarily mean this, be- 
cause it is conceivable that a sub-test could measure M.A. to a 
small extent and yet not measure anything irrelevant to mental 
maturity; but, on the other hand, when there is so much of the 
measuring capacity of the variable not functioning in measuring 
M.A.,* we may at least become suspicious that it may be lending 
itself to the measurement of factors that have nothing to do with 
brightness or mental maturity. (3) The majority of the 7’s in 
the C.A. columns are negative. It is interesting to compare these 
columns with the respective columns of Table VIII. 

Partial Correlations——It has already been explained in a previ- 
ous chapter that we wish two partials: first, Am, or 7s_aa.ca, and 
second, Bn, or rs_cama. These were computed for all samplings 
by the regular method.? The results are given in Table VIII. 

In Table VIII the following facts should be noted: (1) As is 
to be expected from the facts of the preceding table, all the results 
for Am are positive. (2) About one-half of the results for Bm 
are positive. (3) It will be noticed that the results on A, and on 
Bm seem to be independent of one another; that is, when Am is 
high, one cannot predict anything concerning the height of Bm, 
and vice versa; from knowledge of Am, one does not even know 
whether the results for B,» will be positive, zero, or negative. 
(4) The different figures obtained in the various samplings may 
appear very confusing. Table IX will be a great aid in sum- 


1 Note that the M.A. referred to here is based chiefly on tests of verbal 


abstract ability. / ns 
* Yule, G. Udny (1922), Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, p. 239, 


gives the formula for three variables as follows: 

Shey Fig Fs" 7 23 . 
ca V ln V1 73" 

Converting this into the symbols used in this study, we get: 

a __ __*s-MA —Ts8-cA -1TMA-CA 
oe Se aa a VI —? s-ca V1 —Pr ms-ca 
rs—CA —1S-MA -1MA-CA 
poe AE es oo) ar er 


TABLE VIII 


SHOWING THE PARTIAL CoRRELATIONS 4 OR /g-m4.cA AND B OR Ys-CA.MA 
ror ALL Sus-TESTS IN THE THREE SAMPLINGS 


Richmond Mise. a Mise. B 
Grade 5A Grades 5-7 Grades 3-4 
Tests and Sub-Tests 208 Cases 179 Cases 100 Cases 
A, Be Am Bi. Am Bre 
Nationa A 
1. Arithmetic Problems ..... + .425 + .014}+ .363 + .216)+ .623 — .003 
2. Sentence Completion ..... + 673 + .036/+ .794 —.123]+ .693 —.282 
3.. Logical Selection .........]+.703 + .039/+ .598 —.218|+ .644 + .121 
4. Synonym-Antonym ....... + 504 + .015|+ .648 —.157|+ .503 — .256 
Rosy MOLISE, some saree cmt + 391 + .184|+ .214 + .304|4+ .469 —.361 
Otts ADVANCED 
1. Written Directions ....... +,.451 —.025|+ .546 — .236 
2. Selection of Opposites..... + .617 —.oo1/+ .578 —.078 
3. Disarranged Sentences ....|+ .586 + .123/4+ .449 + .058 
4. Matching Proverbs ....... + .492 + .020/+ .502 —.144 
5. Arithmetic Problems ..... + .505 —.024\+ .493 + .225 
6. Geometric Figures ........ + 484 + .047|+ .485 —.1I70 
PATI LOD LEG etiriers angele hee see oi + .663 —.o28\+ .651 —.126 
Sapoimilarivies Ses wanes acetone + .573 —.177|\+ .565 — .203 
9. Narrative Completion + .438 —.030/+ .544 + .080 
LOM Memotineca seen cee ieee + .627 —.024|+ .606 —.217 
Haccerty A2 
I. Vocabulary, or Sent. Read./+ .572 + .o21/+ .589 —.137|+ .517 —.341 
2. Arithmetic Problems ..... + .503 + .183/+ .508 + .004/+ .640 + .og1 
3. Picture Completion ....... + 446 + .235|+ .239 +.2590/4+ .348 + .019 
4. Synonym-Antonym ....... + .542 000/+ .547 —.216|+ .600 —.282 
cm Dest heasOnsmeee ria sse ie + 544 —.o49|+ .699 —.095/+ .631 —.057 
Gralntotimatlomeas cary orc aon + .708 —.054/+ .768 —.039|+ .727 + .017 
NatIonat B 
1. Fundamentals Arithmetic. .|+ .334 —.o59}+ .164 + .314}+ .492 + .125 
2 plntormation m:n ae eee .693 —.023/+ .708 — .036|+ .602 —.036 
3. Vocabulary, or Sent. Read.|+ 68r + .139|+ .635 —.085|+ .646 —.061 
AeA TalOUles reno. ene + .659 —.143|/+ .655 + .038|+ .452 + .140 
5. Visual Comparison ....... + .239 —.067|+ .159 + .400/+ .111 + .302 
Otis Primary 
1 Orale Directions wescmerees eo A 5 
@. SAssocia tions =3.-.cnuend eek ...(+ .169 + .132 
3. Picture Completion ....... se.(F .255. ++ .067 
Ao MA Ze {ohm siete erees tre -.-[+ .489 + .081 
5. Picture Sequence ......... ..-[+ .456 + .2I10 
On Similarstiesin seme cee ave aes ...[+.301 + .026 
7. Synonym-Antonym ....... .. [+ 474 —.144 
6, Bests Reasons vacchiee ee nen veel on50 
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marizing the facts, but one can see definite trends in this table. 
For example, when 4A», and B,, are considered together, some sub- 
tests show definite tendencies in all samplings to rank low on the 
basis of the criterion ; ‘visual comparison’ is an illustration. There 
are others which show tendencies to rank high in all samplings; 
‘analogies’ or ‘information,’ for example. 

K-indices and Ranks—Following the formula given in the 
previous chapter, page 24, the K-index for each sub-test was com- 
puted. On the basis of these indices the sub-tests were assigned 
ranks. A composite ranking was given to the sub-tests finally; 
but the method of arriving at this composite was somewhat 
arbitrary because weights were given to the indices without any 
mathematical justification, and too much confidence should not be 
placed in this one set of figures. It will be recalled that the 
weights assigned to the K-indices in order to get the composite 
indices were as follows: 3 for Richmond data, 2 for Miscel- 
laneous sampling a, Grades 5-7, and 1 for the 3rd and 4th grade 
sampling. The variability was practically the same for each series 
of K-indices entering into the averages. This is shown by the 
values for Q in Table IX. The weighted averages and the accom- 
panying ranks are given, as has been stated before, for what they 
may be worth to those who may desire that the writer give in one 
set of figures what he considers to be the most just summary of 
his findings. Reasons have been given elsewhere why it is felt 
that these weighted results represent the best single measures, but 
since the reasons given may not be convincing, a column giving 
plain averages is also included. We do not mean to imply that 
we have obviated the weighting difficulty by use of plain averages. 
It is obvious that a plain average, assuming equal variabilities for 
all factors, is merely a special type of weighted average, viz., one 
where all component parts receive a weight of 1. However, there 
seems to be a popular feeling that in case of the plain average there 
is less opportunity for manipulation of figures in the hands of the 
experimenter. In a thesis, which I read recently, in a professional 
library, the author had expended great labor to build up a system 
of weights for his many variables. At the end, however, a set of 
plain averages had been included for purposes of comparison. On 
the margin of the page beside the plain averages an anonymous 
critic had written “non-doctored.”’ . 

Attention is called to the following facts in connection with 
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Table IX: (1) The table summarizes the figures so that the 
agreement, or lack of it, among all samplings can be readily seen. 
The K-indices for the various samplings are roughly comparable, 
and therefore the agreement can be read from them. (2) The 
ranks are merely common-sense devices employed to bring the 
outstanding facts to a focus. The reader will recall that while 
the ranks for Richmond (Grade 5A) and for Miscellaneous a 
(Grades 5-7) can be compared rank for rank, the ones for Mis- 
cellaneous B (Grades 3-4) are not quite comparable with these 
two, because there were twenty-six sub-tests in the battery used 
in the first two samplings and only twenty-four in that used in 
the third. Consequently a rank of 26 indicates the poorest sub- 
test in Richmond and Miscellaneous a, while 24 is the rank given 
to the poorest in Miscellaneous B. For our purposes this will cause 
little confusion. However, if one wishes to get the 1-24 ranks of 
the Grade 3-4 sampling into terms of the 1-26 ranks of the other 
two, he may do it roughly by multiplying each rank of the former 
by 1.08. (3) It will be noticed that the figures for Richmond and 
‘Miscellaneous a agree more closely with one another than either 
of these do with the third sampling. Our original data are insuffi- 
cient for use in an exhaustive study of even the outstanding 
discrepancies. However, something will be said concerning them 
in the next chapter. (4) It will be observed that some of the K- 
indices are over 1.00. This would be impossible in the case of K, 
for the coefficient of alienation approaches 1.00 as a limit; but 
since the K-index represents a sum of K, and 1— Kg, it is pos- 
sible for the index to exceed I.00. 

When one examines Table IX more closely, his attention is apt 
to bé attracted by the sub-tests at the extremes. That is, he will 
probably note, among other things, that the five sub-tests which 
receive the highest ranks are: ‘information’ (Haggerty Delta 2, 
#1), ‘sentence completion’ (National A, #2), ‘information’ 
(National B, #2), ‘analogies’ (Otis Advanced, #7), and ‘logical 
selection’ (National A, #3). He will also note that the lowest 
five ranks are assigned to the following: ‘visual comparison’ 
(National B, #5), ‘symbol-digit’ (National A, #5), ‘funda- 
mentals in arithmetic’ (National B, #1), ‘picture completion’ 
(Haggerty Delta 2, #3), and ‘arithmetic problems’ (National A, 
+1). In connection with these facts at least two important 
questions may arise. First, what effect does the amount of time 
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taken by a sub-test have upon its rank? In other words, what 
part has the factor of testing time had upon the ranks received 
by various sub-tests? Second, does the fact that the sub-test 
‘information’ occurs twice in the total battery of tests boost. its 
rank at the expense of some other sub-tests? Upon studying the 
facts bearing on the first question, it was found that the amount 
of testing time required by the five highest ranking sub-tests was 
18 minutes, while that required by the five ranking lowest was 17 
minutes. The correlation (‘product-moment’) between the 
weighted K-indices and the testing time of the sub-test was 
+ .26+.12. The reader is reminded of the fact that the higher 
the index the poorer the sub-test ; therefore this correlation means 
that for the samplings of the population here studied a very slight 
negative correlation exists between the testing time and the excel- 
lence of a sub-test, so far as the 261+ sub-tests studied are con- 
cerned. Obviously these figures are given solely to show that the 
time element was not a big factor in determining these particular 
ranks; they have little if any bearing on the general problem of 
the effect of testing time on the excellence of a sub-test. 

The second question cannot be answered so easily. If the 
criticism is raised that the correlation between the scores on the 
sub-test ‘information’ and mental’ ages is spurious because this 
sub-test occurs twice in the composite by which the mental ages 
were determined, the criticism cannot be met squarely with facts. 
It should be pointed out, however, that ‘arithmetic problems’ 
occurs three times and ‘fundamentals of arithmetic’ once, and yet 
these sub-tests rank rather low in all samplings except Miscel- 
laneous 8. In this latter case there are other factors operating 
which will be discussed in Chapter IV. There is a second method 
of attacking the problem. Since these sub-tests are parts of ex- 
aminations that have been devised and recommended by expert 
workers in this field as devices for measuring verbal abstract intel- 
ligence, how do we know that the ‘information’ sub-test is not 
measuring something that should be weighted heavily in the 
criterion? But now we see that the original question is super- 
ficially stated when it is confined only to sub-tests which bear the 
same names. Shall we consider the two ‘information’ sub-tests— 


*The ranks assigned the sub-tests of Otis Primary Examination were 
based on only 100 cases, and therefore it seemed undesirable to include 
them in this study of the time factor. 
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which correlate with one another only to the extent .85—as 
measuring the same thing twice, merely because they are referred 
to by the same name, and assume that ‘analogies’, ‘logical selection’, 
and the like, are measuring something so different from ‘informa- 
tion’ as not to be a part of the same problem? The criticism, 
therefore, cannot be answered, because it is directed against the 
mental ages that form a part of our criterion. Since no one knows 
what proportion of an entire intelligence examination should be 
devoted to the testing of the ability to give analogies, to the testing 
of the ability to answer general information questions, to the 
measuring of the ability to complete sentences, and the like, it is 
impossible to give evidence for or against the criticism. The 
measures of mentality that enter into the criterion must be either 
accepted or rejected. : 

Conclusion.—lIt is evident that there are many aspects of the 
results presented here that must be examined at some length before 
any general conclusions are justifiable. Nevertheless, the main 
point upon which the study hinges is presenting itself with unmis- 
takable emphasis, viz., that there are great differences among sub- 
tests in the degree to which they measure mental maturity 
irrespective of other things which have nothing to do with men- 
tality. All that is to be said from this point on is for the purpose 
of giving more evidence on this fact and for the purpose of 
interpreting its meaning in the theory of mental measurement. 
It is hoped, of course, that the method of attack employed here 
may be of some value in the solution of the problem emphasized, 
but whether one agrees fully with this method of attack or not, 
we believe he will agree that the method is at least sufficient to 
show the seriousness of the problem in the theory of intelligence 
testing, especially as it is applied to the field of group tests. 


CHAPTER IV 


PART I 


ADAPTABILITY OF SUB-TESTS TO SPECIAL RANGES 
OF M.A. AND C.A. 


One of the points that seems fairly certain in the case of the 
Binet-Simon tests is that some sub-tests are applicable to only a 
narrow range of mental maturity, while others can be used for 
measttrement of intelligence over a wider range. For example, 
‘finding of omission in pictures’ is not used above the six-year 
level of mental age, though it seems that a series of this type of 
test could have been made sufficiently difficult to serve at higher 
levels. Presumably, this type was considered good up to a cer- 
tain point in indicating mental maturity, but beyond that not so 
serviceable. On the other hand, the vocabulary test is applied 
over a wide range. But in spite of the precaution taken to use 
sub-tests over only the narrow ranges of mental maturity to which 
they had proved applicable, the Binet-Simon method has been 
criticized by many writers‘ because too little attention has been 
paid to the problem of whether or not each sub-test is suitable for 
use when there is a wide range in chronological age. 

In group tests we do not have the narrow ranges in either mental 
maturity or chronological age. That is, the same types of tests 
are considered applicable as a measure of intelligence to children 
from Grades 3 to 8 in some cases, with all the spread in M.A. 
and C.A. that this may entail. The major part of our results thus 
far, for example, have been based upon children from about 98 
to 168 months in C.A. and in M.A. Especially in group tests, 
therefore, the question as to whether a sub-test is equally good or 
equally poor all along the line seems worthy of some thought. 

The main issue up to this point has been the ranking of sub- 
tests on the basis of their excellence in satisfying a certain 


* Among those who have commented on this from one angle or another, 
or given figures concerning it, are: Bickersteth, Chapman and Dale, 
Claparede, Meumann, Pintner and Patterson, Stern, Taylor, Whipple and 
Yerkes. For references to articles, see Bibliography. 
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criterion, the assumption being made that if a sub-test is ranked 
high it is a good test for a battery. But this assumption is not 
valid until we have defined the range over which the battery is to 
be used. Suppose we define this very conservatively, and say that 
our ranks refer to the order of preference of sub-tests in a battery 
which is to be used over the same range as here studied. A prac- 
tical question still remains: Does a given sub-test show any 
tendency to be a better measure within certain range of mental 
age, or within certain range of chronological age, than for the 
entire range? Is each component test of an examination which 
purports to measure intelligence over so wide a range of grades 
as 3 to 8 (and ages both mental and chronological, which 
this would demand) included because it has been shown applicable 
to this range; or is it used because it was desirable for practical 
purposes to have an examination that could be applied over so 
wide a range, and each sub-test which was good, in general, was 
simply enlisted, the only requirement being that the battery as a 
whole show a satisfactory amount of agreement with some cri- 
terion? A critical reader who wishes to know whether a low rank 
obtained by some particular sub-test was the result of the test’s 
being comparatively poor all along the line or the result of the 
sub-test’s being stretched over a wider range than that for which 
it was suited, cannot find out from any results thus far given. 
The partial correlation formula takes into account only the total 
r’s as they exist. No idea is given of how accurately the 7’s tell 
the story for relationships that exist for narrower ranges than 
the whole, or, indeed, how accurately they report the correspond- 
ence for the whole range if there is any doubt about the assump- 
tion of linearity of regression. 

As a consequence of what has just been said, any sub-test, 
‘arithmetic problems’ for example, might show a K-index by 
which it would be ranked sixteenth on the basis of the whole 
range of M.A. and C.A. studied, but might have been ranked 
sixth, say, if the range had been narrowed to 110-144. ‘Arithmetic 
problems’ has been chosen for illustration because, upon examina- 


tion of all the scatter diagrams, the distribution for this sub-test 


appeared to the writer to have a more marked tendency than any 
other to be non-rectilinear. The remainder of this chapter will be 
devoted to a detailed study of this sub-test from this point of view. 

The Method—The method of attacking this problem consists 
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of a comparison between the regression lines for the coefficient 
of correlation and the lines through the actual means of the arrays. 
The method, therefore, is more or less an inspectional or graphic 
one, and the results do not lend themselves readily to mathematical 
treatment. Of course we can compare each coefficient of correla- 
tion with the respective correlation ratios, and report as to whether 
or not we are justified in assuming linearity of regression for the 
whole distribution. This is done in Part II of this chapter. But 
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Fic. 1. Correlation Table Showing Regression Line and ee 
Curve for y on x, or “Arithmetic Problems’ (Haggerty Delta 2, #2) on 
M.A., for Miscellaneous Sampling a, Grades 5-7. 


what we want to know here is not whether, for the whole distri- 
bution, each correlation ratio is a given amount higher than the 
coefficient of correlation, but whether, for one part of the dis- 
tribution, the correlation technique is less applicable than for 
another part. If this were found to be true, we should be led 
to conclude that the sub-test is better within a certain part of the 
range than it is for the whole, since we are committed at the 
present time to the use of correlation in determining whether a 
sub-test is good or bad. 


*See footnote on p. 49 for a brief discussion of this last clause. 
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Because of the difficulty of reproduction only one correlation 
table will be included as an illustration, but several diagrams 
showing the actual positions of the regression lines and the regres- 
sion curves will be given. In correlating ‘arithmetic problems’ 
against M.A. we found the nyz 1 was in every case larger than 
Noy. Consequently in every instance we have plotted the curves 
(or rather the broken lines) for ny» and compared them with the 
regression lines by,. For sake of comparison, one diagram is given 


1° 2 4 9 1617 23 203519 IF 1817 6 4 0 2 0 {208 
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Fic. 2. Regression Line and Regression Curve for y on x, or ‘Arith- 
metic Problems’ (Haggerty Delta 2, #2) on M.A., for Richmond Sam- 


pling. 


for Nzy and bzy. In two diagrams, also, the lines are given for 
C.A. versus ‘arithmetic problems’. 

In all the figures, 1-9, the variable along the vertical line will 
be referred to as the Y-variable, and in each case it will be the 
crude score on a sub-test. The intervals along the horizontal line 
will be referred to as the X-variable, and will always represent 
either mental age or chronological age. A solid line will represent 
the regression line in each figure. A broken line will be used to 
connect the actual means of the arrays for one variable corre- 
sponding to given values of the other. These broken lines will be 
referred to as regression curves. 


"nye is employed according to conventional usage to mean correlation 
ratio of y on x, where y refers to score on sub-test, and + to M.A. bya 
means the straight line regression of y on x. 


i 
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Fic. 3. Regression Line and Regression Curve for y on x, or ‘Arith- 
metic Problems’ (National A, #1) on M.A., for Richmond Sampling. 
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Fic. 4. Regression Line and Regression Curve for y on x, or ‘Arith- 
metic Problems’ (National A, #1) on M.A., for Miscellaneous Sampling 
a, Grades 5-7. 
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Fic. 5. Regression Line and Regression Curve for y on x, or ‘Arith- 
metic Problems’ (National A, #1) on C.A., for Miscellaneous Sampling 
a, Grades 5-7. 
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Fic. 6. Regression Line and Regresscn Curve for « on y, or M.A., on 
‘Arithmetic Problems’ (National A, #1), for Miscellaneous Sampling a, 
Grades 5-7. 
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Fie. 7. Regression Line and Regression Curve for y on x, or “Arithmetic 
Problems’ (National A, #1) on C.A., for Composite of All Samplings, 
Grades 3-7. 487 Cases. 
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Fic. 8. Regression Line and Regression Curve for y on x, or ‘Arith- 
metic Problems’ (National A, #1) on M.A., for Miscellaneous Sampling 
B, Grades 3-4. ; 
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1. The Case for the Range Covered by Samplings in Grades 5-7, 
Richmond and Monessen 


Upon an examination of Figures 1-5 one does not find suffi- 
cient evidence to cause him to think that ‘arithmetic problems’ is 
distinctly more applicable to one level of mental age than to 
another. The one diagram given for C.A. does not show the 
assumption of linearity of regression to be unreasonable in that 
case, and this is believed to be a fair sample of all the distribu- 
tions where C.A. and sub-test scores are the variables. Admittedly 
no evidence has been given the reader to prove that the distribu- 
tions selected for detailed study show greater tendencies than 
those for any other sub-tests to display a form other than 
rectilinear. But in view of the infeasibility of reproducing here 
all the distributions, we will probably be pardoned for simply 
claiming that this appears to be true. We argue thus: The curves 
through the means of the arrays diverged in one general direction 
from the respective regression lines to a greater degree in these 
distributions than in any others; but these distributions show 
these sub-tests to be about as applicable to one part of the range 
as to another; therefore all the sub-tests here studied may be 
considered as about as applicable to one part of this range as to 
another. This, of course, carries with it the idea that for prac- 
tical purposes the ranks assigned to the sub-tests apply, in general, 
not only to the whole range studied (Grades 5-7), but to the 
smaller divisions of it as well. 


2. The Case for Range Covered by Samplings in Grades 3-7 


An illustration of the danger of applying the obtained K-sndices 
to too wide a range—Let it be emphasized that the figures upon 
which the above statements have been made are taken from ranges 
of ages and grades that are by no means unlimited. If the varia- 
bilities in M.A. and in C.A. had been larger, and if pupils in 
Grades 3-7 had been grouped together instead of being dealt with 
separately in three groups, we cannot say with certainty what 
the facts concerning the applicability of the product-moment 
formula would have been. In any case where the K-index ob- 
tained for the sampling in Grades 3-4 is not appreciably different 
from that obtained in the other samplings, we have no particular 
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reason to doubt that the sub-test is as amenable to treatment by 
the correlation method at one level as at another of the entire 
range represented by all three samplings. However, if there are 
distinct discrepancies between the indices, one possible explanation 
lies in the difference in the applicability of the product-moment 
method at different levels. For a practical illustration of the 
point, note the following diagram (Fig. 9) which represents the 
regression line by, and the broken line for Nyz based upon a corre- 
lation table for ‘arithmetic problems’ (National A, #1) versus 
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2 2 9 2421 2938 34 43 61 34 42 39-30 28 16 17 13 5 |487| 
+ | 96 100104 708 1/2 116 120 124 128 132136 140 144 148 152156 160 164 163 | 
Fic. 9. Regression Line and Regression Curve for y on x, or ‘Arith- 


metic Problems’ (National A, #1) on M.A., C i Al ; 
plings, Grades 3-7. 487 Cases. for Composite of All Sam 


mental age for all 487 children of the three samplings. Consider 
also in this connection Figure 8. 

As far as our data go, it appears that if we had no cases above 
153 M.A., as is the case in Miscellaneous sampling B, Grades 3-4, 
the line by, would become more steep, approaching more closely 
the general trend of the line passing through the actual means of 
the arrays in that area. Is it surprising that for any sampling the 
greater the proportion of cases above M.A. of 151, the lower 
the r? Consider the rsx, for each of the three samplings: 


In Miscellaneous 6, 


Grades 3-4: where 1% of the cases were above 151, r= .623 
In Richmond, 


Grade 5A: where 3% of the cases were above 151, r= .431 
In Miscellaneous a, 


Grades 5-7: where 37% of the cases were above 151, r=.315 
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Moreover, since in the 3-4 grade sampling 51 per cent of the cases 
were below 121 M.A., another possible reason is suggested by 
the diagram as to why the bye line may be more steep in this 
sampling than in either of the other two. 


Conclusions from Cases I and 2 


Mention of the above points—together with the fact that will 
be presented later to the effect that the combined distribution 
departs more from rectilinearity than any single distribution—is 
made not in the hope of establishing anything of value outside 
the main line of this study, but as an illustration of the danger 
of applying uncritically the K-indices assigned in one connection 
to ranges wider than those upon which the calculations were based. 
It is not thought that the facts for this one sub-test are typical 
of what would be found for the others. From an inspection of all 
the scatter diagrams, we think an extreme case has been selected, 
but it points out the problem, and that is all we have in mind here. 
The upshot of the whole matter, as far as the diagrams show, is 
that a sub-test may be used over a certain range without overtax- 
ing very much the assumption of linearity of regression; but over 
other ranges the general trend of the line through the means of 
the arrays may diverge from that of the regression lines to such 
an extent as to indicate that the sub-test is not adapted to the task 
of testing mentality equally well at all levels. Though an extreme 
case has been chosen, the fact that even one sub-test shows such 
a tendency makes it worthy of consideration. These diagrams at 
least serve the purpose of emphasizing the fact that in evaluating 
sub-tests attention must be given to the ranges in which they 
are to be used. 


PART. IL 


THE ASSUMPTION OF LINEARITY OF REGRESSION 
AS APPLIED TO ONE TYPE OF SUB-TEST 


The point that has just been shown by diagrams, to the effect 
that the general trend of lines through means of the arrays may 
diverge from the respective regression lines more at one point of 
the range than at another, is an important one; but unfortunately 
we have been unable to express the results mathematically. Closely 
allied with this problem is another the results for which we shall 
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present mathematically with the hope that the two attacks may 
supplement each other. The plan here is to determine how much 
the correlation ratios differ from the coefficients of correlation for 
whole distributions. The two attacks appear on the surface quite 
unrelated to each other, for the former deals with inspection of 
trends for parts of the distribution; the latter with trends for 
the whole distribution. But since the distribution of all cases 
for Grades 3-7 is available as a whole and also in the three 
samplings, the second method may show by its comparison of 
trends for whole distributions facts similar to those shown by the 
first in its comparison of trends for parts of distributions. 

In following this mode of attack occasion will be offered to test 
the distributions for linearity of regression. or this purpose 
the Blakeman Formula? will be employed. Our number of cases, 
divided as they are among three groups, is small for use in this 
formula. But so far as our data go the following table gives the 
facts for ‘arithmetic problems’ as this sub-test occurs in the three 
different tests. The results obtained by the formula should be 
less than 2.5 if the distribution is to be considered rectilinear. 


TABLE X 


y AND ) AND THE RESULTS ON THE BLAKEMAN FORMULA FOR ‘ARITHMETIC 
ProsieMs’ vs. M.A. 


Fesieana Richmond, Grade 5A Miscellaneous a, Gr. 5-7 

Sub-Tests = lez \\ Tig [BF g |B re ¢ Ney 1 Fran EP SH Dag SP Si 

Nat. A, t1 PEs BeIPh See SA ee a Ie es 
Arith. Gite. neat +431 | .516 | .547 | 3.04 | 3.61 |] .315 | .480| .508 | 3.59 | 3.95 
Arith, we Biggie +518 | .547 | .582 | 1.88 | 2.84 |] .454 | .495 | .584 | 1.95 | 3.64 
sAriths Props Sc. ss 479. ietee foe SOk |} tales Lesa <S0S von 1 2023 aaa Stow. 
ease ee te a [Be Se ee Eanes eee | eS ee ee ee 


* The nzy for Haggerty Delta 2, sub-test #2, was not worked because we were 
convinced both by the inspection of the distribution and by the comparison of each 
pair of 7’s in this table that this nzy would not be larger than the nyz, and since 
he eee chiefly in maximum figures here, this ratio would have been of 
ittle value. ~ 


Is the assumption of linearity of regression justifiable for 
ranges in grades, mental ages and chronological ages, such as 
have been used in the three samplings?—From the figures given 

ae AVq—F <25. Blakeman, J., Biometrika, IV, p. 349. 


Quoted by Brown and Thomson, The Essentials of Mental Measurement, 
p. 113. 
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in Table X it will be observed that in a strict sense we are not 
justified in assuming linearity of regression in several of the above 
distributions, and therefore not justified in the use of the product- 
moment method. This is a criticism of our whole procedure. 
Rugg (1917, p. 283) has expressed well the practical difficulty 
that we face here. He says: “To the writer’s knowledge no pub- 
lished analysis has been made of educational distributions which 
have used both the product-moment and the correlation ratio 
methods. Thus little comparative data are available for use at 
this point. We are interested to know: Under what conditions 
can we use the product-moment formula?’ The difficulty is not 
that the statisticians have not supplied us with sufficient methods 
for testing for linearity, but the practical one of what to do when 
the regression lines of our distributions do not approach linearity 
closely enough to satisfy the Blakeman criterion, but do not 
depart from it enough to assume the form of any defined type 
of mathematical curve. We must have some method by which 
the values of one variable can be predicted from known values of 
the other or others. Therefore, just how serious this criticism of 
our procedure is the reader will have to decide for himself. In 
making his decision he will not forget (1) that this sub-test, as 
it occurred in the three examinations, was selected because it 
appeared to be the one which showed the least tendency toward 
fulfilling the conditions of linearity of regression; and (2) that 
this criticism may be launched against the whole method of test 
construction. In correlating a sub-test against mental age, we 
are but making the same assumptions as were made by the authors 
who included these component tests in their examinations.* 


*In this connection we are reminded of the views expressed by Ruml, 
Kelley, and Terman in 1920-1921. Dr. Ruml’s ideas may be fairly repre- 
sented by the following quotations: “If we were approaching the field 
without too definite statistical prejudices, I am inclined to think that we 
should question before we got very far the implications of the assumption 
of linear regressions between test performance and general intelligence. 
. .. Consider any test you please, it is fairly obvious that for certain 
ranges, either extremely high or extremely low, differences in intelligence 
will not be paralleled by differences in test performances.” Ruml 


? mt 8 
“The Need for an Examination of Certain Hypotheses in Mental Tests,” 


Journal of. Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods (1920), Vol. 
17, pp. 57-01. ; 

In reply to this article, Kelley and Terman argued, in part, as follows: 
“Tt is more nearly in accord with the facts to say that rectilinear regres- 
sions have been found than to say that they have been assumed... . Not 
a single regression sufficiently non-rectilinear to permit determination of 
its type was found by Dr. Kelley in an extended treatment of the results 
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Though the results on the Blakeman formula are larger in the 
Miscellaneous sampling « in every case than those in Richmond, 
the differences do not appear to be large enough to cause one to 
think that the correlation method is much more applicable to the 
Richmond than to the Miscellaneous data. This is rather impor- 
tant, even though we are aware that results on these three sub- 
tests are too few for generalization. But so far as they go, they 
would tend to disprove any claim that differences found to exist 
between Richmond and Miscellaneous samplings are due to differ- 
ences in the applicability of the correlation method in the two 
cases. Moreover, looking at the same thing from a slightly 
different angle, we see in Table X that facts portrayed by the 
correlation ratios are largely the same as shown by the r’s. Note, 
for example, the relative position assigned to each of the sub-tests 
by the 7’s and by the ’s in the Richmond and in the Miscellaneous 
a samplings. Second, compare Richmond and Miscellaneous a 
data column for column. To be sure, the n’s are always higher 
than the 7’s, but relative standing is what counts here. To the 
extent that conclusions based on r’s are supported by conclusions 
based on 1s it would seem that, though the r method may not be 
applicable in the strictest sense of statistical theory, its use may 
be defended on practical grounds. 

It is admitted that there is a weakness in this defense of the 
correlation method on practical’ grounds. The weakness lies in 
the fact that once the method is used in distributions to which it 
does not strictly apply mathematically, the question then is not, 
Are we justified in using the method? but rather, How much error 
are we causing by employing it? How much error shall we 
excuse on practical grounds? The following section will give 
practical consideration to these questions. 


With wider ranges would the assumption of linearity of re- 
gression be justifiable? —When a comparison is made in Table XI 
between the results based on all samplings combined and the re- 


of twenty-two different serial groups of children and various kinds of 
criteria in connection with work on the National Intelligence Scale... . 
Surely, with all the scatter diagrams that have been published in the last 


ten years, it devolves upon the critic to point to specific situations where - 


material error in conclusions has resulted from the assumption of recti- 

linearity.” Kelley, Truman, L. and Terman, Lewis M., “Dr. Ruml’s Criti- 

eas of hae Test Methods,” The Journal of Philosophy (1921), Vol. 
» DP. 459-05. 
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spective results for each of the samplings separately, significant 
differences occur. 


TABLE XI 


SHOWING r, n, AND RESULTS ON THE BLAKEMAN FoRMULA FoR ‘ARITHMETIC 
ProspteMs’ (Nat. A, #1) versus M.A. anp C.A. For THE THREE 
SAMPLINGS AND FOR A COMPOSITE OF THESE THREE 


Sub-test vs. M.A. Sub-test vs. C.A. 
Sampling Grade | No. |_| ——_________—_- 
ue Nyx BF, Y Nyx Bis 
IIGIMONG oes estes: SA | 208 |4- .431] .547 3.61 ||— .079 
Miscellaneous a ...| 5-7 | 179 |+.315] .508 | 3.95 ||+ .109 
Miscellaneous B ... 3-4 | 100 |+ .623} .688 ZT |1——.O40]jae cetliecens 
GOMPOSIE vor sseeree | 3-7 | 487 + .352| 512] 6.08 ||-F 125] 212 | 2.80 


Notice especially the low result for yr and the high result for 
Blakeman Formula in Miscellaneous a (Grades 5-7); the high r 
and the low figure for BF for Miscellaneous B and the unusually 
high results for BF in the composite of all samplings. These 
figures indicate rather conclusively that a sub-test may show some 
special adaptability to particular ranges. sf 

A K-index would have little meaning when applied to a sub- 
test whose distribution departed so much from rectilinearity as 
to show a result of 6.08 in the Blakeman Formula. In such a 
case it would seem that the K-indices based on smaller ranges than 
those for the total of the 487 cases would be of more practical 
service for evaluating sub-tests. If we wish to select a sub-test 
for use in the sixth grade, for example, where we expect the 
variability in M.A. and C.A. to be not greater than that in the 
Richmond or Miscellaneous « samplings, we have implied in a 
previous paragraph that we would consider the K-indices of the 
two samplings comparable, and combine them in order to get the 
best approximation to the true K-index. But if we were called 
upon to select component tests for an examination to be used in 
the fourth grade, where the variability in M.A. and C.A. was not 


greater than in Miscellaneous B, we would be inclined to give more 


consideration to the sub-test ‘arithmetic problems’ than the K- 
indices of the two higher-grade samplings or that of the composite 
of all samplings would justify. That is, the K-index resulting 
from the correlations obtained in the area where the sub-test is to 
be used should receive considerable weight. If the task upon us 
were the selection, according to our data, of the best sub-test for 
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use in Grades 3 to 7, where the variability in M.A. and C.A. was 
similar to that obtained in the composite distribution, we would, 
of course, select those sub-tests whose K-indices placed them high 
in all three samplings ; but we would be very cautious about select- 
ing a sub-test which showed a high rank in both Richmond and 
Miscellaneous a (Grades 5-7), but a low one in Miscellaneous 6, 
(Grades 3-4), or vice versa. A comparison between the y’s and 
the r’s, together with an inspection of the scatter diagrams, should 
indicate in doubtful cases whether a distribution was showing 
marked tendencies over certain areas to be non-rectilinear. 


The Fact Emphasized in This Chapter as One Possible Ex plana- 
tion for Lack of Agreement Among K-indices 


The point concerning the difference in the applicability of the 
product-moment method at various levels of the range has bear- 
ing on the explanation of the different K-indices obtained for a 
sub-test in various samplings. Other possible reasons for differ- 
ences are: nature of the sampling, and errors of measurement. 
Any one who is interested in accounting for differences in the 
correlation coefficients or K-indices obtained for sub-tests of the 
same type which occur in different examinations (such as ‘arith- 
metic problems’ in three examinations, ‘analogies’ in two exam- 
inations, “general information’ in two) will add to these possible 
explanations the fact that differences in the content as well as in 
the form of a sub-test are very important. The fact that the 
author of an examination selects good types of sub-tests is 
obviously no guarantee that he will make a good examination, 
because he may include poor material in the construction of each 
sub-test. 

The general topic of explaining the differences in ranks or 
K-indices obtained for the same type of sub-test in different 
samplings and in different tests might seem at first an attractive 
and promising one, and one to which some attention should be 

given here. However, the thoughts presented might partake too 
much of the appearance of unwarranted excuse-making. We 
divided our data into three groups, to be treated separately, with 
the expectation that differences would occur and that the unre- 
liability of our K-indices would be shown by these discrepancies. 
To attempt to explain at this point differences found, might give 
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the impression that we were taking the obtained K-indices too 
seriously ; that we thought that from each of our samplings we 
had obtained a very reliable K-index for each sub-test and that 
where discrepancies occurred an explanation was in order. A less 
enthusiastic attitude is taken. If the K-indices for a sub-test are 
about the same for all three samplings, we assume that the 
obtained K-indices are about correct; if they disagree we make 
a guess that the true K-index is somewhere within the range rep- 
resented—though even this might not be true. This interpretation, 
it seems to the writer, is all that is justified and all that is neces- 
sary to establish the major point of this study, viz., that sub-tests 
can be ranked on the basis of how well they measure mental 
maturity irrespective of factors other than native brightness. 
Both the ranks and the K-indices are merely convenient devices for 
summarization. The K-index of a given sub-test is subject to 
the errors of sampling and mis-measurement. Besides, the K- 
index of a given sub-test is dependent upon the excellence of the 
other component tests because the other sub-tests, together with 
this one, determined the M.A. against which the sub-test is corre- 
lated. If we change the sub-tests in the total battery, we shall 
most likely change the M.A. which was part of our original 
criterion. With the evidence given to the effect that differences 
in the applicability of the product-moment method to component 
tests at various levels may account for discrepancies in K-indices, 
together with an enumeration of other causes that might con- 
tribute toward such differences, we are content to leave the matter, 
deeming that little of value to the central point under investigation 
would result from an attempted explanation of each difference. 
Summary.—lIt has been the main purpose of this chapter (1) 
to show, by detailed study of one type of sub-test, that a sub-test 
may be a better measure of intelligence at one area of a distribu- 
tion than at another, and (2) to show the bearing of this on the 
obtained ranks and K-indices. The general method employed was 
to determine how much the distributions departed from recti- 
linearity of regression. To accomplish this two devices were used : 
(1) an inspectional method which roughly indicated how much 
the trend of the line through the actual means of the arrays 
diverged from the regression line at various parts of a given 
correlation table; (2) a more exact method involving the use of 
the correlation ratio and the Blakeman Formula by which the 
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departure from rectilinearity could be shown for a whole distribu- 
tion. As far as the main issues were concerned, both methods 
showed the same results, but the advantage of the former was 
that those distributions which showed marked tendencies to be 
non-rectilinear could be chosen readily for detailed study. The 
advantage of the second was mathematical accuracy. The type 
of sub-test which showed the strongest tendency toward non- 
rectilinearity was chosen by the former method for minute study. 
It was ‘arithmetic problems’. Even in the case of this sub-test 
the distributions of this study, presented separately as they are 
for the three samplings, do not seem to depart from rectilinearity 
enough to invalidate our general results. However, if one wishes 
to apply the figures obtained here to other ranges of grades and 
ages than we have employed or to wider ranges than we have used, 
he is cautioned not to place too much faith in our 7’s or any figures 
based on these, if he has reason to believe that the sub-test is 
a better measure of intelligence at one level than at another. The 
suspicion of this may be aroused by large discrepancies between 
K-indices obtained at different levels. However, such discrep- 
ancies do not prove that the distributions are non-rectilinear, 
because other causes which are enumerated may account for these 
differences. Therefore, to separate these latter causes from the 
matter of non-rectilinearity of distribution, the methods employed 
in this study may be valuable. 


Car PERS 


EFFECT OF C.A. AND OTHER FACTORS AS SHOWN 
BY FIVE HIGHEST AND FIVE LOWEST SUB-TESTS 


In Chapter III the sub-tests were ranked in the order of excel- 
lence on the basis of how near each one approached a certain 
standard. It will be recalled that this standard was that that 
sub-test was best whose correlation with M.A.—C.A. constant— 
was nearest + 1.00, and whose correlation with C.A—M.A. con- 
stant—was nearest 0.1. The success with which these sub-tests 
were ranked can be studied by comparing the properties of some 
of those which ranked high with some which ranked low. It 
was decided to combine the highest five sub-tests into a sort of 
‘all star’ team, and the lowest five into another imaginary battery. 
There were no very important reasons for selecting five rather 
than any other number. The upper five and lower five were 
rather naturally divided off from the rest by a somewhat remark- 
able agreement among the three rankings as to which were the 
highest and lowest five. Only two rankings out of the fifteen 
assigned to the sub-tests called ‘five highest’ placed any of these 
outside of the upper five. Likewise only two rankings out of 
the fifteen would indicate that any of the five lowest do not belong 
to this group. There would not be so great an agreement among 
the rankings as to which were the highest or lowest four, or the 

*It was pointed out that, in the case of even one sub-test, zero would 
appear as a small minus quantity, due to the sub-test’s being included in 
the battery. On account.of the difficulty of working out the slight correc- 
tion necessary, and the fact that for practical purposes of ranking the 
sub-tests in this study it was not especially needed, this series of partial r’s 
was computed without the correction. When we try to combine five sub- 
tests, we have the same problem again. We know that since five sub-tests 
are being correlated against the battery which includes the five, the real 
zero correlation between the five highest sub-tests and C.A.—M.A. con- 
stant—will appear as a noticeably high negative value. Again, for prac- 
tical purposes, however, it is not necessary to work out the correction. 
We are certain that any plus values obtained for this partial will show 
that chronological age is being measured to an undesirable degree. The 


figures will be such as to show clearly one thing or the other, and will 
not hinge upon the correction. 
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highest or lowest six. Another consideration which led to the 
selection of five was that, since two of our tests were composed 
of five sub-tests each and another was composed of six, the 
imaginary battery of five would be equal, as far as the number 
of sub-tests was concerned, to two of the real tests and closely 
similar to a third. 


TABLE XII 


Tue HicHest Five Sus-Tests AND THE Lowest Five, ToGETHER WITH 
THEIR RANKS 


Ranks 
Test Sub-Test a 
Rich. |Misc. a|Misc. 8} Comb. 


+ Haggerty, Delta 2..| #6, Information I 2 I I 
% NationaleAcs ese er 2, Sent. Completion 5 2 2 
"> National, Scale B...| #2, Information 3 3 8 3 

~ Otis Adv. Exam....| #7, Analogies 4 5 2 4 

National, Scale A...| #3, Logical Selection a 12 5 § 


National, Scale B...| #5, Visual Comparison | 26 26 24 26 
% National, Scale A... #5, Symbol Digit 24 24 21 25 
Ss National, Scale B...| #1, Fund. Arithmetic a 25 13 24 
8 Haggerty, Delta 2..| #3, Picture Completion | 23 23 20 23 

National, Scale A...| #1, Prob. Arithmetic 22 22 Z 22 


There are two matters in particular upon which this comparison 
of five highest and five lowest sub-tests should shed light: first, 
the reason for treating three sets of data separately in this study; 
second, the reasons for believing this method of selecting sub- 
tests dependent upon C.A. will be of any value for selecting 
sub-tests which depend upon other factors irrelevant to brightness. 
These, together with the more obvious purpose of showing the 
relative excellence of the best five and the worst five when com- 
pared with the double criterion, are all that we have in mind. We 
do not claim the imaginary battery to be a real test and the best 
one that could be selected from the twenty-six component tests. 
The construction of a mental test is more than the selecting of 
sub-tests which show high correlations with mental ages which we 
consider reliable—or the selecting of sub-tests which correlate 
high with mental ages and low with chronological ages, if the 
criterion of this study is accepted. The combining of component 
tests into a team is an important aspect of test construction, and 
demands that we compute, in addition to the correlation between 
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each sub-test and mental age, the correlation existing among the 
various sub-tests, and the optimum weight for each sub-test. But 
since the writer has no intention of making a new test, and has 
here only one purpose in view, viz., the study of a composite 
based upon the five highest sub-tests and of one based on the five 
lowest, he feels justified in making a plain summation of the 
scores on the five highest component tests, which will be called 
five highest (5H or H), and a similar summation for the five 
lowest (5L or L). 

Tables XIII and XIV show interesting facts concerning the five 
best or highest, and five worst or lowest sub-tests. In Table XIII 
the first four partials will probably be of most significance, but 
all correlations‘are included for the sake of completeness. Since 
there are four variables, partials with two variables constant could 
have been computed, but it seems that nothing of value would 
have been shown by such partials. 

Yua-rca (Of Table XII1)—The total ryaxz is high for both 
Richmond and Miscellaneous a, and it is practically identical in the 
two samplings. If we should try to conclude anything from the 
fact that these figures are so nearly the same, it would be that 
apparently it makes little difference upon the correlation between 
group mental age and five highest sub-tests, whether educational 


TABLE XIII 


ToraL AND PARTIAL CORRELATIONS FoR Five HiGHest AND Five Lowest 
Sus-Tests ror RicHMoND, GrapE 5A, AND MISCELLANEOUS 4@, 


GRADES 5-7 
Richmond Miscellaneous a 

PUPAE ok ee ae eee re + .890 + .893 
1 TT GOL OS NOTES OOOH AST + .631 ++ .199 
7S ee ER OL Oe + .440 + .071 
| Fey BRNO eae IO OO CO OCU — .198 — .343 
Rem aes ahcaua i pin shone ee as — .056 =F “413 
TMA—CA cccccecrvecesceccsese — .210 — .260 
URAL TT Leas. ae vias ce dioa et ae + 885 + .885 
Ora ae Ee PORN TE OCS Pe + .644 =f pe 
+ SE(00/ I WCE REGO EAI =— 025 SOT 

RELOMM LD sia sta, trciaie. 8 ses g esi sins ee 1Ot + .498 
VY MA-H+L octcececccvcccsecsecs, + 878 + .898 
FAAP se ae ae ciareee Seal eale ee 2884 oT 303 
Pas ts ORC OeOL oor nee — .342 — .243 
TH-CA.L eee Bisel sidleieue ron ea OS — .193 — .410 
FECA Hiumsie siete otis 4\« d.c/es)s esi elels + .035 + .467 
NIT eke Cc a COCO EE Dea + .439 + .249 
FAGAN CN ie sic ala oe e ais cyoiinie ale — .076 + .061 
POP EGY Wi O00 DOGO OLE nes — .226 — .405 
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opportunities for sub-groups in the total sampling are closely 
similar, as in Richmond, or widely different, as in Miscellaneous a. 
This conclusion is supported by the partial rys-z.ca, which hap- 
pens to be identical for the two sets of data (+ 885), and by 
the regressions Xy4 of the group, MA.H.CA. Moreover, the fact 
that the partial is so slightly different from the total correlation 


TABLE XIV 


ParrtaL Recression Equations ror RicHMOND, GRADE 5A, AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS @, GRADES 5-7. EQuaTIons GrourED ACCORDING TO 
THE VARIABLES CONCERNED 


Richmond | Miscellaneous a 


Group MA.H.CA 


Xua =+ 040+ .557Xe —.034Xca|Xua=+ 866+ .570XeH + .020Xca 
Xu = — 108.2 + 1.407Xua — 018Xca |X =— 82.1 + 1.375Xma —.-157Xca 
Xoa = +158.0— .158Xua— .036Xu |Xca = + 1529+ .120Xua —.203XH 


Group MA.L.CA 


Xua =+ 06.1— .165Xca +.700X |Xua=+173.5— -436Xca +.353Xz 
Xca =+1626— .300Xmat.15soX, | Xoa =+154.7— .373Xma + -457Xz 


Xp =— 34+ .502Xmat .068Xc4|X~n =— 36.0+ .364Xma + .542Xca 
Group MA.H.L 

Xma=+ 684+ .478XaH +.332Xz |Xua=+ 709+ .557Xa +.128Xz 

Xgz =—1080+ 1.615Xma—-358Xz |XH =— 00.2 + 1.446X wa —.166X1L 

X, =— 268+ 1.025Xmua —.327XH |X~x =+ 25.3+ .712XuMa4 —.356Xe 
Group CA.H.L 

Xca 141.2— .142Xq +.045Xz |Xca =+1270— .2390XH + .418Xz 


Xe =+168.4— .7orXce, +.381Xz 


=-+ 
Xe =+ 468— .262Xc4 + .768X1 
=+ Xp, =+ git .523Xca +.162Xg 


65.0 + .027Xc4 + .207XH 


is evidence that the highest sub-tests are very little affected by 
changes in chronological age. 

Yua-t.ca —In contrast with Yrysaca, examine the partial 
Yma-t.ca for Richmond and Miscellaneous a. When Richmond 
children of the same chronological age are studied, there is a 
noticeable correlation between mental age and the five lowest sub- 
tests (7ua-r.ca = + .644); but there is a relatively low correla- 
tion for those of Miscellaneous @ (7ma-t.ca = + .360). The re- 
gressions for Xy4 of the group MA.L.CA are helpful here. These 
figures point to the conclusion that in cases where educational 
opportunities are fairly equal, there is a considerably higher cor- 
relation remaining between the five lowest sub-tests and the group 
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mental ages, after the effect of C.A. is removed, than in those 
cases where such opportunities are widely different. 

Obviously, in attempting to interpret these figures we must not 
overlook the fact that the five lowest sub-tests form roughly %¢ 
of the battery by which the mental age was determined.t. In 
terms of correlation, this means that the coefficient of correlation 
between mental age and the five lowest sub-tests, due solely to the 
fact of the presence of five common elements, is + .439. Thus 
it seems that the five lowest sub-tests are contributing nothing 
toward the measurement of group mental age for a sampling of 
this population like that of Miscellaneous a. In fact, for constant 
C.A., the total scores on the five lowest sub-tests do not agree 
with the total scores of the battery which includes these five as 
well as five scores given at random would. According to the 
figures for the Richmond sampling, the lowest sub-tests seem 
to be contributing something toward the measurement of M.A. 
In none of the Richmond partials do we find a figure lower than 
that of the rough calculation of agreement we should expect due 
to common scores. This difference between the facts for Rich- 
mond and Miscellaneous a is significant, as will be shown later, 
in indicating that these sub-tests tend to impair a measure of 
mental age by including not only chronological age but other 
factors irrelevant to brightness. But the main point here is that 
there is a real difference between the correlation of five highest 
sub-tests with M.A.—C.A. constant—and five lowest sub-tests 
with M.A.—C.A. constant. Since this is true in dissimilar types 
of sampling of the population, and since there is nothing in the 
manner in which our mental ages were determined that would 
account for this, the difference between the obtained correlations 
must point to a real difference between the two sets of sub-tests. 

Yx-ca.ma—but let us see how the two sets are related to C.A. 
The partial ryca.ma is negative for both Richmond and Miscel- 
-Janeous a. Since the variability of chronological age and the 
variability in other factors irrelevant to brightness which act like 
chronological age are greater in Miscellaneous a than in Richmond, 
we are not surprised to see the higher negative correlation in the 
case of the former. But the main point is that both are so near 
real zero. These two figures are significant in that they show that 
the five highest component tests are influenced little, if any, by 


1For calculation of this, see p. 70. 
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chronological age. This is the same fact that was shown from 
another angle in a previous paragraph. (See p. 57.) 

Yz-cama—in contrast with the r just mentioned, consider 
Y, cama of +.101 for Richmond, and of + .498 for Miscel- 
laneous a. There seems to be no doubt that the five lowest 
sub-tests are measuring factors which are dependent upon chrono- 
logical age; and in view of the unusually high correlation, 
relatively, for the Miscellaneous sampling, it seems clear that 
other factors acting like chronological age are especially potent 
in these measurements. Examine the regression equation Xcx 
of MA.L.CA for Richmond and Miscellaneous a for further 
details about this relationship. 

These few facts are so plain that they cannot be misunderstood ; 
their practical bearing on mental measurement is of such impor- 
tance that it cannot be ignored. If two children of the same 
group mental age differ a great deal in chronological age, educa- 
tional opportunities, or both, then the older one, and the one 
with the greater opportunities to learn, will get a higher score on 
the five lowest sub-tests than would the younger child or the one 
whose opportunities have been more limited. But how can they 
have the same mental age if their scores on these sub-tests, which 
help to determine mental age, are different? Only by virtue of 
the fact that all the sub-tests are not like these. The younger 
child makes up for this loss on other component tests which are 
more a measure of native brightness. But the great question still 
remains as to whether the mental ages of the two children should 
be equal, because the extra score obtained by one child as a result 
of having lived in the world for a longer period, or among richer 
surroundings, or both, has never been deducted. According to 
the reasoning of this study, this extra score is an increment which 
always favors the older child, or the one with better environment. 
As a result, a mental age of ro for an eight-year-old child and a 
mental age of 10 for a twelve-year-old child are, in reality, not 
the same mental ages at all. 

In view of the fact that both total and partial correlations are 
presented in Table XIII, it might prove interesting to some to 
attempt to draw some conclusion from a comparison between a 
partial and the total correlation from which it is taken. This 
would be the more interesting in that we have three degrees of 
selection for the variable C.A. We have very mild selection in 
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the Miscellaneous a sampling; but it is a selection nevertheless, 
because we could not claim that we have a fair sampling of all 
the population between ages 6 and 16, for example, in Grades 
5-8 inclusive, nor could we claim that we have a fair selection, 
from the best to the worst, in educational opportunities, though 
this group is very heterogeneous in the latter respect. In Rich- 
mond the selection is mild. In the partials it is rigorous. In view 
of what has just been said, all of the correlations must be con- 
sidered as partials, but by reference to partials in this study we 
mean those which are expressed in partial correlation form. And 
even one set of these, namely, the Richmond partials, is more 
strictly a group of partials than those of Miscellaneous a, if the 
other irrelevant factors are to be grouped with C.A. As a result 
of these several degrees of selection for the variable C.A., it 
would be interesting to compare correlation coefficients. Especially 
is one tempted to try to conclude, from a consideration of total 
and partial correlations, something concerning the common ele- 
ments of M.A. in the five highest and the five lowest sub-tests. 
The common elements of M.A. existing between chronological 
age and the five lowest sub-tests is another fertile field for specu- 
lation. The writer has, for amusement, given some time to trying 
various hypotheses of common elements upon the figures of Tables 
| XIII and XIV. But such hypotheses cannot be tested easily. 
We are subjected to two dangerous fallacies in attempting to in- 
terpret the facts of Table XIII further than has already been 
| done. The first is that of using the facts upon which a hypothesis 
is based, to prove the hypothesis. A second fallacy, more common 
' and more subtle, is that involved in attempting to determine, 
from coefficients of partial correlation, the structural relationships 
existing among elements or factors which compose the related 
variables. Dr. Godfrey Thomson? has shown conclusively that 
a given partial correlation may be consistent with any one of 
several structural arrangements of the factors constituting the 
variables. 

These statements would not invalidate what has been said in a 
previous paragraph (see discussion of rys_zca) about common 
elements existing between the five lowest sub-tests and the twenty- 
six sub-tests constituting the entire battery. The elements re- 


+Brown and Thomson (1921), The Essentials of Mental M easurement, 
Pp. 139-45. 
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ferred to in that connection as common elements are known to be 
such. In the Appendix of this study a section will be given to 
the calculation of the coefficient of correlation where we know 
common elements to exist, and occasion will be offered to show 
by illustration how in one case we have sufficient knowledge of 
the variables to be justified in employing a simple formula for 
detecting the amount of correlation due to common elements, while 
in the other case such knowledge is not available. 


VALUE OF TREATING DIFFERENT SAMPLINGS OF THE POPULATION 
SEPARATELY 


It may seem unusual that a justification for the procedure of 
computing the results for several samplings separately is reserved 
until this point, but it was desired that the wisdom of the method 
should be judged from the facts which it disclosed. All the facts 
had not been presented until this page was reached and therefore 
the justification on the basis of actual facts had to be delayed. 

(1). Treating samplings separately, together with the method of 
working with highest and lowest items, focalizes attention on sig- 
nificant differences.—It has become clear from an examination of 
the figures for Richmond and Miscellaneous a that real differences 
exist. Of course, differences between Richmond and Miscel- 
laneous @ correlations were noticed when dealing with the indi- 
vidual sub-tests. But the facts based on single sub-tests gave no 
definite impression, because it was felt that these might be due 
to errors such as might come from having different examiners in 
the various samplings, to errors of scoring, to differences among 
pupils in familiarity with tests, etc. But when scores based on 
five component tests selected out of the twenty-six show very 
marked differences from scores based on five others, it seems that 
there must be real causes operating, and not merely chance inac- 
curacies. Especially is this true since we would expect the 
differences due to the chance inaccuracies to grow less as the 
number of sub-tests upon which the figures are based is in- 
creased. It is evident that these discrepancies due to the nature 
of the sampling would not have been discovered if we had not 
treated separately more than one set of data, however typical and 
diversified the sampling might have been. In order to emphasize 
these discrepancies, a brief summary will be given of the differ- 
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ences in the nature of two of the samplings, and figures will be 
selected from Table XIII to show differences in the results based 
upon these samplings. 

First, let us review the outstanding differences between the Rich- 
mond and the Miscellaneous a samplings. The Richmond material 
is based on school children of the first half of the fifth grade in 
one city; the Miscellaneous a data, on pupils of grades five to 
seven, inclusive, of three different towns or cities. In the Rich- 
mond sampling there are no pupils of foreign parentage; practi- 
cally all of the pupils in the other sampling were born in America, 
and all of them speak English, but many of them hear little 
English spoken in the homes. Though it is difficult to establish 
the point, it is felt definitely that the social status of the Richmond 
group is not so varied as that of the Miscellaneous a group. That 
is, the range is not so wide, and there is a closer clustering around 
the average. 

Keeping in mind the differences in the nature of the samplings, 
let us select the most significant coefficients of correlation from 
the two samplings, for the purpose of comparison. 


Richmond Miscellaneous « 
YCA-L — .056 see 
TCA-L.MA =i elOL + .498 
1 MA-L + .631 + .199 
Y MA-L.CA + .644 _ + .360 
YCA-H — 198 = .343 
Y CA-H.MA — .025 — .215 
YMA-H + .800 + .893 
1 MA-H.CA + .885 + 885 


Some comments on the meaning of these figures and of the 
differences existing between the two columns were made in the 
last section; others will be made in the following one. However, 
let it suffice here to emphasize the point that one value of our 
method is that it points out facts which deserve explanation. 

(2) Treating samplings separately throws light on other factors 
than C.A. which may be irrelevant to brightness —Not only does 
the treating of the several dissimilar samplings of the population 
separately make possible a clear presentation of the effect that 
sampling has on these correlations, but it makes possible a more 
accurate and extensive interpretation of the v’s. Throughout our 
discussion thus far we have referred to the effects of C.A., or of 
other factors which act like C.A. No justification has been made 
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for this last clause. At this point we are ready to extend our 
hypothesis so as to take some account of factors other than C.A. 
which are irrelevant to brightness. 

Assume that one’s chances to learn can be divided into length 
of life (pure C.A.), and richness of contacts (environmental 
opportunities). Then if these two can be separated, we may gain 
important information about both factors. See next page for an 
attempt at a logical analysis. Let us suppose that any sub-test that 
is largely dependent upon C.A. is also largely dependent on other 
factors of opportunity. Since these sub-tests have been included 
in some of our best intelligence tests, there must be some reason 
for including them. Let us suppose they measure M.A. fairly well 
so long as the variability in opportunities is not wide. From these 
premises we should argue that where there is a wide range of differ- 
ence in opportunities, both in length of life and in richness of life, 
much of the correlation between such sub-tests and group M.A. 
might be traceable to these facts which are not matters of bright- 
ness at all. On the other hand, for a group where opportunities 
to learn were fairly constant, such sub-tests would measure 
brightness to the extent that they were able, and would have little 
opportunity to measure factors irrelevant to brightness. Such 
factors, in other words, would be included in the latter case to 
only a slight extent in either group M.A. or the five lowest sub-tests. 

But how do the facts accord with these suppositions? The 
partial riz4.n.ca Of + .644 for Richmond and of + .360 for Mis- 
cellaneous a are consistent with them, because the population in 
Richmond is more homogeneous in educational opportunities. 
In other words, this means that where educational opportunities 
are nearer constant,—that is, where C.A. becomes more exclu- 
sively a measure of length of life,—the correlation between five 
lowest sub-tests and group mental age is considerably higher. 
Also the partial res-r.ca, which is + .101 for Richmond and 
+ .498 for Miscellaneous a, lends support to the hypothesis. In- 
terpreted in terms of our hypothesis, this means that for con- 
stant mental age the relation between five lowest sub-tests and 
C.A. is larger where C.A. includes, to the greater degree, both 


extent of life (pure C.A.), and intensity of living (richness of — 


opportunities). 
Following the same reasoning, we should expect the five highest 


sub-tests to be largely independent of C.A. and other factors 
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representing opportunities, and to deal more strictly with pure 
M.A. It should be said here that we do not wish to complicate 
matters by introducing a new and utopian term, when we refer to 
pure mental age. Specifically, we mean the nearest approach that 
we have to a measure which favors neither the old nor the young, 
neither the child with broad opportunities to learn nor the one 
with narrow opportunities. We find the correlation between 
M.A. and five highest—C.A. constant—to be + .885 for both 
Richmond and Miscellaneous a. It is high, and the fact that the 
environmental opportunities are different in the two samplings 
makes no difference. The partial rcesoma is near o for both 
Richmond and Miscellaneous «a.? 

The total correlations are included, and show the tendencies that 
have just been discussed. Though they may be used as a sort of 
common-sense check on what has been said, they could not have 
been used as a substitute for the partials. The regression equa- 
tions are very helpful in interpreting the partials mentioned above, 
but it was not considered necessary to call attention to them in 
connection with each partial. For a complete set of regression 
equations, see Table XIV. 

Thus it seems that our figures support the extended hypothesis. 
It is not claimed that we have as many facts bearing upon the 
matter as would be desirable, but we can say that none of our 
facts are inconsistent with the hypothesis. The sampling based 
on 100 cases of grades three and four could not be used here, 
because one of the four tests upon which M.A. depended was 
different in these grades. Also one of the sub-tests among the five 
highest would have been absent. All the figures in support of this 
hypothesis, then, are based upon 179 pupils of Miscellaneous a 
and 208 of Richmond. However meager these facts may seem, 


_ "The nearer we approach this, the more clear is the meaning of intel- 
ligence quotient. If a twelve-year-old child has an M.A. of ten, we say 
his 1.Q. is 83; an eight-year-old child of ten M.A., and I.Q. of 125. But if 
part of the M.A. of the twelve-year-old child is merely the result of having 
lived in the world, then is 83 his index of brightness? Likewise, if the 
eight-year-old child has received a low score on some sub-test or tests, due 
to physical immaturity or narrow opportunities, and consequently has an 
M.A. which is too low, how shall we interpret the I.Q. of 125? Further, 
how shall we compare the 83 and the 125? 

*Real zero will appear here as a small negative quantity, as has been 
shown elsewhere (see p. 55), and therefore we are not sure whether the 
— .025 for Richmond or the —.215 for Miscellaneous «@ is the nearer to it. 
But the important matter is that both approach zero so closely. 
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the discrepancies between the facts for the two samplings which 
have been pointed out are worthy of thought. The extent in time 
to which an individual has lived is of consequence, but the in- 
tensity with which he has lived is probably of no less importance 
in the problem of testing mentality. Extent and quantity have 
yielded, pretty generally, to mathematical treatment ; intensity and 
quality are not so often subject to numerical study. In this in- 
vestigation chronological maturity has been handled by statistical 
means; the other pertinent question as to how rich and varied 
have been the situations met has been attacked by the method of 
selection. Of course these two aspects of a child’s opportunities 
are not unrelated, therefore these two have not been mutually 
exclusive. But light has been thrown on the importance of the 
twofold problem. The results seem to justify the employing of 
dissimilar samplings of the population, and give point to the 
laborious procedure of computing all statistical measures for the 
groups separately. 


CHAPTERS VI 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. For the purpose of evaluating sub-tests to determine which 
depend most on factors irrelevant to brightness it appears that 
a twofold criterion is necessary. First we need to know how 
each sub-test correlates with mental age for pupils who are alike 
in chronological age and environmental circumstances ; and second 
how much each correlates with chronological age for pupils who 
are alike in mental age. These two aspects of the criterion were 
handled by the partial correlation technique. A combination of 
the two was made by a special use of the coefficient of alienation. 

2. Three samplings were treated separately. This seems to have 
been more wise than a plan of. treating all cases together, because 
of the effect of environmental factors. 

3. Distinct differences were found among sub-tests when they 
were submitted to the examination suggested in (1) above. Some 
of the sub-tests which appeared, best for a battery to be used in 
Grades 5-7 were: ‘information’, ‘sentence completion’, ‘analogies’, 
‘logical selection’. Some which ranked lowest were: ‘visual com- 
parison’, ‘symbol digit’, ‘fundamentals of arithmetic’, ‘picture 
completion’. 

4. By a detailed study of one sub-test it was shown that a 
component test may be better adapted to the task of measuring 
intelligence at one level than at another. That is, according to 
our criterion a sub-test may rank higher over a certain range of 
mental and chronological age than over another. 

5. On the whole, the five sub-tests which rank lowest on the 
basis of the two formulas, which contained only three variables 
(viz., sub-test score, M.A., and C.A.), showed a stronger tendency 
to be affected not only by C.A. but also by environmental factors 
than did the five highest sub-tests. This point was emphasized 


strongly because it seemed significant that not only did an older’ 


child have advantage over a younger one on some sub-tests of 


intelligence examinations, but also a child with richer opportunities 
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had advantage over one whose opportunities were more restricted. 

6. To the extent that sub-tests like those that ranked poorest 
in this study are included in a battery to determine mental age, to 
that extent is the obtained mental age including some factors that 
have nothing to do with mental maturity. In order to approach 
more closely to mental ages which shall not be influenced by differ- 
ences in opportunities to learn, cannot some practical use be made 
of the methods and the results of this study along the line of 
Colvin’s suggestion? He said (1921): “I hope the time will 
soon come when a committee of skilled psychologists will select 
the elements most valuable in the tests now existing, add others 
that are lacking, and after carefully standardizing this complete 
test, will issue it as one recommended for general use in the grades 
and for the ages for which it has been devised.” Those of another 
school of thought would make a different suggestion. They would 
say that the whole trend of this study was in support of their 
contention that the mental age unit is an unsatisfactory one, and ~ 
that the age-variability unit, by which the mental ability of a 
subject may be expressed in its relation to the group in which 
he belongs, is the best means for expressing intelligence ratings. 
The ultimate conclusions that will be drawn from these results 
will depend therefore, to some extent, on one’s point of view on 
the whole field of mental measurement; but it is hoped that the 
findings may prove of some value regardless of whether one is 
inclined to agree with the mental age method or the age-variability 

technique of measurement. 

If one favors the mental age method it would seem that some 
technique—the one used here or a better one—should be used to 
discover sub-tests which are most affected by chronological age 
and- environmental factors, and that such sub-tests should be 
eliminated so far as it is possible. If this were done, of course 
new mental ages would result. If one prefers the age-variability 
method, there may be something of value in the discussion of 
which sub-tests depend most on environmental factors, and in the 
fact that some sub-tests are apparently more applicable at one 
level than. at another. 


APPRENDI et 


AN ANALOGY BETWEEN SCORES ON SUB-TESTS 
AND DICE THROWS 


This section is included for the purpose of showing the calcu- 
lation of the figures presented on p. 59 and for the purpose of 
illustrating the points made on p. 62 concerning common elements 
in correlations. 

The case of total for.five sub-tests versus total for twenty-six 
sub-tests. 

Let us begin with twenty-six dice. First throw five; count up 
the total of the throw and let them lie. Call this the x throw. 
Next throw the twenty-one remaining; count up the total for all 
dice on the table, that is, the total score for the twenty-six. Call 
this the y throw. Record in a double entry table the results for 
a large number of such throws. The correlation would be shown 
by the formula: + 


___ Number of dice common to x and y - 
” ~~ Geometrical mean of total dice in x and y 


eae le ries 
Voy = V5 X26 = ++ .439 


Yo 


This is a model to which we can, very roughly, fit our problem 
of comparing a total on five sub-tests with a total on twenty-six 
sub-tests including the five. Let us consider that each sub-test of 
the twenty-six may contribute equally to the median M.A. Sup- 
pose, for example, that we have twenty-six cubes, each of which 
has its faces numbered from 3 to 8. Let five of these cubes be 
green, and the rest white. Throw the green cubes—we’ll call them 
‘dice’-—record the total of the throw, and allow them to lie on 
the table. This is the + throw. Next, throw the remaining 21 
and count up the total score of both green and white ‘dice.’ This 
is the y throw. Suppose the total of the y throw was 134. Con- 
sider it as 134 months’ mental age. 


*Brown and Thomson (1921), Essentials of Mental Measurement, p. 
I4I. 
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The analogy is not perfect, and consequently the results that are 
obtained are only approximations. The reason why the results 
are not accurate is that all the assumptions that have been made 
are not altogether justified by the facts. The assumptions made 
above are: first, that the score’ on each sub-test is independent 
of the scores on all other sub-tests ; second, that the variability of 
the scores on all sub-tests is the same; third, that each sub-test 
contributes 44g to the composite mental age. This means that we 
assume that each sub-test can be considered as having a mental 
age equivalent, and that when we get a summation of the mental 
age equivalents for all sub-tests—each having been weighted by 
the fraction 44g,—we have the mental age. Obviously, this last 
assumption is at variance with the fact that each of the four group 
examinations contributed equally (so far as this is possible in case 
of a median) toward the mental age, regardless of the number of 
sub-tests in the examination. Since there were five sub-tests in 
National A, and five in National B, each sub-test contributed 
roughly 4X % or %o toward median mental age. Each of the 
six sub-tests of Haggerty Delta 2 contributed roughly 4% x \%, 
or 44; each of the ten sub-tests of Otis Examination contributed 
roughly 4X Yo, or %o toward the composite. However, the 
only place where appreciable error would be involved by following 
the assumption is in the including of sub-tests of the Otis Exam- 
ination. Since only one Otis sub-test is included in either five 
highest or five lowest, and since any attempt at correcting this 
error—which could not be very large—would bring up several 
intricate problems of weighting, it was decided to be content with 
the uncorrected figure. That is, it appeared to the writer that 
since an approximate figure for the purpose of comparison is all 
that is desired from this computation, the extra work necessary 
for accurate calculations would be out of proportion to the value 
of the increase in accuracy. 

Let it be made clear that it is not being claimed that the actual 
scores obtained on these sub-tests do, as a matter of fact, show 
(1) this independence of one another or of the total, and (2) the 
same variability. The question here is: What would the co- 
efficient of correlation be, due merely to the common factors 
existing between five sub-tests and the total including the five, if 
such conditions did exist? Any amount by which the actual cor- 

1In mental age equivalent units, which will be explained later. 
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relation obtained exceeds the correlation based on these assump- 
tions, indicates roughly the effect due to interrelations. 

From this detailed account of the analogy between the scores 
on the sub-tests and dice throws, it is seen clearly what assump- 
tions are made. Though we find it possible to study, under the 
assumptions, the relation between five sub-tests and twenty-six 
sub-tests, the futility of attempting to adapt the mental equivalents 
to physical measures to these assumptions is obvious. Correlation 
coefficients will indicate concomitant variation which is due to 
common elements, but correlation cannot always be interpreted as 
being due to common factors. Whether we can explain our cor- 
relations as due to common factors or not, will depend upon our 
knowledge of the interrelations existing among the variables 
entering into the correlated series. 
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